BASSES  OF  UNUSUAL  QUALITY 
AT  SENSATIONALLY  LOW  PRICES 


American  Standard  Eb  Bass 

THE  AMERICAN  STANDARD  Eb  Bass,  is  built  to  give 
the  greatest  volume  of  tone  without  the  excess  size  and  weight. 

The  bore  and  model  of  Standard  proportions  are  such  tu 
to  produce  a  wonderful  big  tone,  clear  and  full,  of  a  most  pleas~ 
ing  quality,  sufficient  in  volume  for  a  fifteen-piece  band. 

It  responds  with  the  slightest  blowing  effort,  and  is  sure 
to  be  the  popular  bass  in  small  bands,  or  first  or  solo  basses  in 
larger  bands. 

Upright  Eb  Bass — Catalogue  No.  225 

Silver  Plated  Bright  Bell . $90.00 

Extra  for  Gold  Bell .  15.00 

Open  Center  Case — Cat.  No.  C-225  26.00 

Corduroy  Carrying  Bag — Cat. 

No.  B-225 .  '  5.00 


Silver 

Plated 

Length 

301/2" 

W  eight 
111/2  lbs. 


Elasy  Payment  Terms  $9.90  Down — $8.91  Monthly 
Other  Instruments  Taken  in  Exchange 


Eb  No.  228 
-ONLY- 

SI  £ti\  SILVER 
^lOU  PLATED 

Height  50  in. 


Bell  Diameter  of  American 
Standard  Bass  16  inches 

American  Standard 

Soasaphone 

THE  AMERICAN  STANDARD  Sousaphone  has  been  spe¬ 
cially  designed  of  standard  proportion  and  bore  to  give  suf¬ 
ficient  tone  volume  for  any  ordinary  size  band  and  the  die- 
sign  is  such  that  excess  weight  has  been  eliminated,  making 
the  instrument  especially  suitable  for  school  bands.  It  has 
the  very  finest  valve  mechanism  and  the  instrument  is  so 
designed  and  braced  as  to  give  it  unusual  strength  to  stand 
the  maximum  of  abuse  to  which  these  large  instruments  are 
sub  jected. 

No.  230  No.  228 

Silver  Plated  Bright  Bell . $170.00  $100.00 

Extra  for  Gold  Bell .  25.00  25.00 

Open  Center — One-piece  Carrying  Case, 

Cat.  No.  C-230  .  45.00  45.00 

Corduroy  Carrying  Bag — Cat.  No.  B-230  .  8.00  8.00 

Eh  Sousaphone 

Easy  payment  terms.  $17.60  down,  $15.84  monthly.  Other 
instruments  taken  in  exchange. 


BBb  No.  230 
ONLY 

51  7A  SILVER 
^1  #  U  PLATED 

Height 
50  in. 


MAIL  COUPON  AND  RECEIVE  FREE 
□  Cleveland  American  Standard  Catalogue. 
Instrument  interested  in . 


Name 


Address 


j  Bell  Diameter  of  American  Standard  Eb 

I'l"’”"  1  Sousaphone  22  inches.  BBb — 22  inches. 

5225  Superior  Avenue,  CLEVELAND,  0. 
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•  Send  coupon  below  for 
(hi*  bctuiifol  Catalan  of 
■BetcherClattoeCf.  It’ifrec; 
yoa  must  hare  it.  (No.  702) 


^^Seems  like  it  can  almost  read  music  by  itsel 
®  But,  of  course,  it  should,  Ifs  a  reed  instrument. 

New  methods  of  sprirngirng  th*  kty  mtebamism  give  Mew  A  —  440.  It  is  positively  trouble-proof  a 

this  new  Bueseber  Clarinet  a  "sixth  sttut"  of  an-  gstaramUed,  Delicate  adjustments  in  tone-hole  | 

tidpation.  So  gxith  and  fast  is  the  action  that  the  sitions  have  perfected  a  scalt acemrmty — evenin 

^t  note  sounds  ^most  befwt  you  realm  that  you  throat  tones  -  that  is  absolutely  true  to  piuh. 

bm  tosuhed  the  mey.  Yet  there  is  a  solsdi^  that  the  old  trouble  tones,  common  to  all  clarin( 

fives  confidence  in  ffiPtd  passages.  How  it  will  have  been  helped  and  many  have  been  elitmmai 
acederate  your  executsom  I  .  ^  * 

Note  Bon  Gives  Wonderful  Voice  Aristocrat  You  Surely  Want  to  Meet 

Bot  the  instrument  is  not  built  for  speed  alene.  New  Go,now,to  your  local  Buescher  Dealer,  and  exan 

tone-hole  formation  eliminates  sharp  corners  in  the  this  new  Aristocrat  No.  740.  You’ll  be  fascine 

^Mssage,  producina  a  smooth,  rich,  mom**/ voice.  by  its  "feel" ...  the  lay  of  the  keys . . .  the  bala 

It  has  the  true  wood^rmet  tosu,  m  all  registers.  ...  the  light,  sensitive  action.  All  these  things 

Unique  Tusung  Device  but  incidental  to  the  real  achievement — tone. 

Scale  Acetaruey  Perfected  rich  and  true,  so  powerful,  so  soft.  Write  us 

The  tuning  device  permits  tuning  either  above  or  rect,  if  there  is  no  Buescher  Dealer  near  you. 


BUBSCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY  Bl«> 

1203  Buescher  Block.  Elkhart,  Indiana 

Gendeffleo:  I  want  to  know  the  verr  latest  about  the  new  Buescher  AristocM  Qarii^ 
Please  send  Cstaloa  No.  702  as  shown  above.  If  you  prefer  oubIm  of  the  Buescher 
Trumpets  □ ,  Trombones  □ ,  Saxophones  □ ,  or  Bams  □ ,  dtedt  whioi,  or 


M  Dimttrs:  For 
^row  personal  \ 
mis  Ais  informa-  \ 
Adwokofallbrass  ^ 
SM  sroodwind  in- 
gnnenn.  It  it  sent 
mt  to  directors  on 
55fett.  You  need  it, 
iw  handy  reference,  a 
'  imdesk.  Use  coupoi 


mendon  any  other. 


Sawn. 


Address. 


If  General  CaSaJeg,  $svt  pesithm  in  sch—l. 


J.  LEON  RUDDICK 


Supervisor  of  Orckostres,  Bo«rd  of  Educotion;  Locturor  in 
Music  in  tku  School  of  Education  of  Wastam  Rasarva 
UnivarsHy,  Clavaland,  Ohio.  ' 


of  whom 


Schoon-  Ch.rI«J.  Roberts 

maker 

(Walthem, 

Mess.) 

says: 

“A  Roberta’  Arrangement  or 
a  Roberta'  eompoaition  meana 
added  enthuaiaam  at  band 
rehearaala. 

*‘Why?  Beeauae  we  hate  found 
the  one  man  who  can  put  real 
melody  into  every  inatrument." 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Schoonma- 
kerl  We've  always  suspected 
that  was  the  secret  of  Mr. 
Roberts'  success  —  and  now  we 
know! 

From  the  Long  List  of 
"Roberta’  Arrangementa"’ 
may  we  suggest  these? 

Full  Band 

On  the  Volga.  Riatian  Overturt 

(Akimenko) .  1.25 

La  Bella  Zingara.  St>anUh  &re- 

nadt  (Roberto) .  1.25 

A  Fox  Hunt  (McKinley) .  1.25 

Festival.  Ottrture  '  -  — 

Princess  Tip  Toe. 


Capria  (Le 

Minuet  Du  Bmu/  (l^y^) . 

German  Dances  (Beethoven) _ 

Menuet  du  “Bourgeois  Gentll 

homme”  (Lully) . 

Pil^m's  March,  2nd  Movement  c 
die  Italian  Symphony. 

(Mendelssohn) . ? . 

Attila.  Hunsarian  Overture. 


Hungarian  Overture. 


Y  Overtvure  (Taylor), 
'encing  Master. 


And  from  the  Most  Popular  of 
"Roberts'  compositions" 
may  we  add  these? 

Full  Band 

Romance .  1 .00 

Urbana.  Overture .  2.00 

*Father  of  Liberty.  Waehington 

March  Song . 75 

*Dutch  Shoe  Dance.  Characterutic  .75 

*Vcnetian  Serenade . 75 

*Merry  Marionettes.  Characterutic 

March . 75 

Intcrlochen.  National  Carnp 


That*  cutaritkt  arc  explained 
by  the  fact  that  tha  numbers 
they  designate  are  to  ba  found 
in  tha 

REPERTOIRE  BAND  BOOK 

Ibe  most  successful  Band  Book  of  the 
year,  and  another  triumph  for  Charles  J . 
Roberts.  In  accordaiKC  with  the  latest 
practice,  all  irutruments  get  interesting 
parts  to  pjay.  The  special  2-3-  and  4-line 
mnductor's  scores  are  completely  cued. 
You  won't  find  a  better  band  collection 
anywhere. 

Price,  each  part,  30  cents 
Conductor's  Score,  75  cents 
Descriptive  leaflet  on  rsgusst 

NOTE:  Each  of  the  IS  numbers  is 
published  separately  for  Full  Bond. 


CARL  FISCHER,  Inc. 


The  School  Musician 


”A  Liberal  Education  in  Music** 


Official  Organ  of  the 

National  School  Band  Ass’n,  A.  R.  McAllister,  President 
National  School  Orcheatra  Aas'n,  Adam  P.  Lesinsky,  President 
and  the  American  Bandmasters  Association  for  the  School  Band  Field 
\  Robert  L.  Shepherd,  Editor 

Executive  and  Editorial  Offices  Suite  2900,  230  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Official  Program  of  the  Second  National 

School  Bandmasters  Clinic . 7 

More  important  to  us  than  the  presidential  election. 

How  We  Paid  for  Our  Uniforms, 

by  John  Van  Deventer . 8 

Need  new  duds?  This  is  one  way  to  get  them. 

The  Clarinet,  by  Neil  Kjos . 10 

Just  what  you  have  been  trying  to  find  out. 

This  is  the  Way  to  Play  “Rienzi”, 

by  Victor  Grable . 12 

Interpreted  by  the  man  who  marie  the  arrangement. 

How  to  Play  “The  Life  for  the  Czar”, 

,  by  George  Dasch . 14 

The  arranger  describes  just  how  to  do  it. 

Lips  for  the  Trumpet,  by  W.  W.  Wagner . 15 

Are  yours  adapted  to  this  instrument?  They  are. 

Can  Band  Music  Be  Broadcast? 

by  Elmer  G.  Sulzer . 16 

Secrets  of  the  studio  answer  this  question. 

Ten  Years  of  School  Band  Contests, 

by  C.  M.  Tremaine . 18 

The  last  half  of  the  story  is  aluxtys  the  best. 

Let's  Talk  Percussion,  by  Joe  Berryman . 20 

And  he  does;  with  many  interesting  revelations. 

In  the  Grand  Manner  (Very  Picturesque) . 22,  23 

We  See  by  the  Papers . 24 


More  Fine  Things  Coming 


Here  is  the  first  dish  of  "coming  artides"  about  which  we  gave  you  some  broad  hints, 
in  the  November  issue.  But  this  is  only  the  “soup  course.”  There  are  six  more 
follow,  bigger  and  better  all  the  time.  The  highlight  of  the  January  issue  tvill 


the  complete  report  of  the  Clinic.  How  vitally  important  to  everyone! 


Don’t 


mist 


this  big  ruimber! 


Entered  at  second  clast  msMer  at  the  post  oKce  at  Chieata,  JlKnoit, 
under  the  Act  of  March  3,  iffp.  Published  monthly  except  July  and 
0  August  by  the  School  Mustcian  Publishing  Co.  Subscription  Rates:  One  0 

year.  United' States.  Mexico  and  U.  S.  Possotsiont,  60c.  Canady  fpe, 
one  year.  Foreign  countries,  tt.50.  Single  copies,  lOc;  by  mail,  ijc. 
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The  Editor’s 

Yuletide  Diplomacy 

So  this  is  December  again!  Ah,  me!  How  tempus 
does  fugit!  Soon  it  wiii  be  Christmas,  and  the 
night  air  wili  be  rent  with  the  Jingie  of  sleigh  bells. 
Dad  will  dress  up  in  bis  red  uniform  and  white 
whiskers  and  come  forth  to  fool  the*  kiddies,  and 
also  to  fool  with  Junior’s  new  saxophone.  Dad  will 
hare  to  fatten  himself  with  two  pillows  this  year 
instead  of  one,  because  Just  now  Dad  is  particularly 
lean.  But  Mother’s  roast  chicken  dinner,  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  chestnutted  turkey  of  more  prosper¬ 
ous  days,  will  taste  Just  as  good,  probably  better, 
if  the  children  have  been  taught  the  art  of 
diplomacy. 

In  fact  we  all  hare  a  lot  of  sweet  uses  for 
diplomacy  at  Christmas  time.  When  we  have  to  go 
into  ecstasies  over  the  yellow  necktie  we  got  from 
Aunt  Rosie,  from  whom  we  expected  a  new  clarinet; 
when  the  package  from  Uncle  Henry  turns  out  to  be 
a  celluloid  dresser  set  instead  of  that  chic  little 
fur  cape  we  wanted  so  badly  for  the  New  Tear’s 
dance;  then  diplomacy  is  at  our  right  hand.  Which 
reminds  us  of  an  interesting  definition.  It  goes 
something  like  this.  A  diplomat  is  a  gentleman 
who  can  tell  a  lie  to  another  gentleman  (also  a 
diplomat)  in  such  a  manner  that  the  second  gentle¬ 
man  is  compelled  to  let  on  that  he  really  belieTes 
the  first  gentleman,  although  he  knows  that  the  first 
gentleman  is  a  fibber,  who  knows  that  the  second 
gentleman  does  not  believe  him.  Elach  diplomatic¬ 
ally  believes  the  other,  while  each  recognizes  the 
baloney. 


And  Calvary  Marches  On 

HE  middle  west  is  petrified  at  the  tragic  exodus 
of  Captain  Edwin  O.  Schildhauer,  director  of 
the  Austin  High  School  Band,  on  Saturday  night, 
December  10.  It  has  brought  a  shock  to  the  School 
Music  fraternity,  so  sudden  and  severe,  so  utterly 
devoid  of  rational  explanation,  that  intelligent  and 
fitting  comment  seems  equally  beyond  expression. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  babble  the  sordid  details  of  a 
despicable  crime.  We  come  only  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  departed  member,  who,  in  deep  affection  we 
respect  and  honor  for  his  fine  ideals,  his  high  order 
of  musical  intelligence,  his  divine  ambition,  and  his 
fine,  fauitless  manifestations  of  friendship  and  bro¬ 
therly  love. 

Captain  Schildhauer  was  twenty-nine:  a  mere  boy 
in  years  but  as  full  grown  in  mind  as  in  body. 
There  was  rare  promise  in  his  youthful  achieve¬ 
ments.  He  would  have  gone  far.  He  would  have 
accomplished  much,  given  much  to  this  hard  old 
world  that  so  carelessly  snips  its  budding  fiowers. 

Whether  courts  are  successful  In  establishing 
blame  is,  relatively,  of  small  importance.  Had  tbe 
Captain  been  given  the  opportunity  of  time,  to  real¬ 
ize  his  dreams  in  composition  and  performance  he 
might  have  left  us  another  rich  legacy  of  musical 


Easy  Chair 

literature,  in  value — who  can  say.  It  is  for  us  to 
take  the  ioss.  Captain  Schildhauer  will  realize  his 
dreams.  But  they  wili  not  be  for  this  world  to 
enjoy. 


New  Way  to  Trim  Your  Tree 

At  this  time  in  world  history  when  universal 
good  fellowship  is  so  sorely  needed,  why  not 
objectify  the  individual  thought  of  “Peace  on  Earth 
Good  Will  to  Men”  in  such  a  simple  thing  as  the 
decoration  of  a  Christmas  tree? 

No  matter  how  your  tree  is  arranged,  it  wiil  al¬ 
ways  be  a  lovely  thing  to  enjoy.  But  many  of  you 
may  like  this  suggestion  for  something  new  and 
timely.  Suppose  we  call  it  a  Peace  Time  Tree. 

To  make  this  tree  you  get  the  little  flags  of  all  ||| 
nations  that  generally  come  printed  on  silk.  They 
may  be  bought  at  any  gift  shop  that  sells  party 
favors.  There  should  be  a  fiag  for  every  nation  on 
the  branches  of  the  tree,  preferably  all  uniform  in 
size.  There  may  also  be  the  usual  lovely  snow 
strings  and  icicles  and  gay  balls.  But  the  flags 
make  it  the  peace  time  tree.  It  is  a  tree  of  brother¬ 
hood  at  Christmas  time,  one  that  speaks  Merry 
Christmas  in  all  languages. 

You  may  even  make  the  little  fiags  yourself  with 
watercolors  or  crayons.  Draw  them  on  thin  paper. 

Then  each  fiag  must  be  fastened  around  a  thin 
twig  or  perhaps  a  piece  of  wire  for  a  standard.  A 
Christmas  tree  is  a  symbol  of  hospitality  to  tbe 
spirit  of  Good  Will  and  Brotherly  Love. 


Your  Reciprocal  Obligation 

HIS  official  publication  of  Instrumental  school 
music  is  a  high  tension  network  that,  like  a 
national  telephone  system,  brings  all  of  us  into 
neighborly  relationship  and  cements  the  whole  with 
friendly  acquaintance  and  mutual  understanding. 

Like  all  honest  publications,  this  magazine  has 
for  its  prime  purpose,  to  serve  its  reader  audience. 
There  are  about  two  million  boys  and  girls  now 
playing  in  school  bands  and  orchestras,  under  some 
fixe  thousand  directors.  This  vast  audience  spends 
thirty-five  million  dollars  a  year  for  instruments, 
music,  and  accessories.  Advertisers,  seeking  to 
serve  this  market  pay  most  of  tbe  cost  of  publish¬ 
ing  your  magazine.  If  you  like  your  magazine,  if 
you  want  it  to  continue  to  come  to  you,  and  grow 
and  expand,  you  have  a  reciprocal  responsibility  to 
these  advertisers,  to  give  them  preference,  give 
them  your  patronage,  whenever  possible. 

It  may  be  said,  too,  that  in  bringing  into  the 
homes  of  school  music,  the  advertising  of  the  indus¬ 
tries  who  itatronize  your  magazine,  we  are  in  turn 
serving  those  industries,  and  in  proportion  as  we 
return  to  them  a  liberal  share  of  our  trade  we 
should  have  the  increasing  support  of  those  indus¬ 
tries,  which  will  make  for  a  constantly  improved 
magazine. 
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As  tha  Clinic  appeared  in  action  last  year. 


Official  Program 


Of  the  Second  Annual  School  Bandmasters 


SCHOOL  BANDMASTERS  from 
every  corner  of  the  nation  will 
gather  at  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  on  January  5th,  6th  and  7th  for 
the  Second  Official  National  School 
Bandmasters  Clinic.  This  will  be  an 
even  more  important  meeting  than  the 
one  held  at  approximately  the  same 
time  last  year.  But  its  importance,  it 
U  believed,  will  be  manifested  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Last  year  the  actions  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  meetings  were  in  the  direction  of 
"inaction”  and  retrenchment.  The  Na¬ 
tional  School  Band  Contest  for  the 
spring  of  1932  was  definitely  canceled, 
or  to  use  the  official  phraseology, 
postponed.  Now  that,  as  many  insist, 
the  depression  is  behind  us,  and  we 
are  on  the  slow,  but  nevertheless  cer¬ 
tain,  road  to  recovery,  the  decision  of 
the  present  meeting  may  likely  be  also 
in  the  direction  of  recovery  and  the 
rastoration  of  a  program  of  action. 

The  Clinic  itself,  in  which  vivl- 
■eetion  will  be  performed  upon  many 
of  the  Band  Contest  Numbers  on  the 
IMS  list  will,  as  last  year,  prove  a 
veritable  post  graduate  course  in  in- 
lorpretation  for  all  Bandmasters  pres¬ 


Clinic,  January  S'6'7 


ent.  Requested  numbers  on  the  Con¬ 
test  List  will  be  played  by  the  Clinic 
Band,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  A. 
Harding,  his  able  assistant,  Mr.  Ray 
Dvorak,  and  many  other  guest  direc¬ 
tors  who  will  be  present.  Notable 
among  the  Clinic  events  will  be  the 
playing  of  the  Class  A  required  num¬ 
ber,  the  Overture  to  Wagner’s 
“Rienzi,”  which  has  been  specially  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  contest  by  Victor  Gra- 
bel.  Victor  Orabel  himself  will  con¬ 
duct  this  number,  it  is  planned. 

Orchestra  Directors  who  wish  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Clinic  will  be  most  welcome. 
Several  ladies  were  in  attendance  last 
year.  The  many  women  who  are  so 
successfully  directing  school  bands  in 
many  towns  should  make  a  special 
point  of  attending  this  Clinic  and  tak¬ 
ing  an  active  part  in  the  national  af¬ 
fairs  of  school  music. 

The  official  program,  by  Mr.  A.  A. 
Harding,  director  of  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  bands  and  official  host  of  the 
Clinic,  and  Mr.  A.  R.  McAllister,  Presi¬ 


dent  of  the  National  School  Band  As¬ 
sociation,  foliows: 

THURSDAY,  JANUARY  5,  1933 

9:00  A.  M.  to  10:00  A.  M.  Registra¬ 
tion  of  Bandmasters  in  Room  12, 
Band  Building. 

10:00  A.  M.  Meeting  of  Officers  and 
Contest  Committee  in  Room  14. 
11:00  A.  M.  Preliminary  General 
Meeting. 

1:00  P.  M.  Piaying  of  Class  C  and  D 
number  requested,  from  1933 
list. 

3:00  P.  M.  Discussion  of  seating  ar¬ 
rangements.  (Mr.  Harding.)  Ex¬ 
hibition  and  Demonstration  of 
Unusual  Instruments.  (Mr.  Har¬ 
ding,  and  Mr.  Dvorak.) 

4:00  P.  M.  Playing  of  Class  A  and  B 
contest  numbers  requested  from 
1933  list  including  new  arrange¬ 
ment  of  “Rlensi.” 

6:00  P.  M.  Dinner.  Arrangements 
will  be  made  with  a  dining  hall 

(Continaed  oo  page  29) 
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How  We  Paid  for 

Our  Unifo r m s 

As  Told  by  John  Van  Deventer ,  Bandmaster 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  High  School 


A  BAND  in  our  high  school 
was  a  new  venture,  and  to 
many  in  our  community, 
a  very  doubtful  experiment. 
However,  the  members  of  the 
local  Klwanis  Club,  bad  a  vision 
of  the  possibilities  and  offered  to 
furnish  the  school  with  two  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  worth  of  instru¬ 
ments,  provided  the  School 
Board  would  pay  the  salary  of  a 
teacher.  This  offer  was  accepted, 
a  teacher  employed  and  the  re¬ 
hearsals  begun. 

The  boys  were  enthusiastic 
and  worked  hard,  giving  their 
first  concert  at  Christmas  time 
and  a  second  at  commencement, 
with  various  public  appearances 
in  between,  with  such  success 
that  the  band  was  classed  as  a 
decided  asset  to  the  community. 

The  boys  not  only  played  well, 
hut  they  were  able  to  march  and 
play  well.  They  were  attracting 
attention  by  their  fine  playing 
and  willing  co-operation  and 
were  much  in  demand  for  con¬ 
certs,  parades  and  public  func¬ 
tions  of  various  sorts.  However, 
there  was  something  sadly  lack¬ 
ing.  They  needed  new  uniforms  and 
must  have  them,  but  how  to  secure 
them  was  the  question.  The  Kiwanis 
were  famishing  the  instraments,  the 
school  board  the  salary,  the  “depres¬ 
sion”  was  on  and  seven  hundred  dol¬ 


lars  was  rather  a  large  sum  to  ask  for 
outright. 

Finally  the  mothers  of  some  of  the 
band  boys  thought  of  a  very  fine 
workable  plan.  They  called  a  meet¬ 
ing  and  organised  themselves  into  a 


band  auxiliary.  Annual  duM 
were  fifty  cents  and  the  motte 
of  every  hoy  in  both  the  senkr 
and  Junior  bands  was  expectii 
to  Join  and  do  her  bit.  Thsir 
objective  was — first,  to  pay  of 
such  indebtedness  as  was  al¬ 
ready  incurred  for  music,  aoe» 
sories,  repairs,  etc.,  then  to  psr- 
chase  thirty  new  uniforms.  TW 
announcement  of  the  new  orps- 
ization  met  with  encouragiv 
response,  but  still  there  wen 
many  skeptics  in  the  commaalf. 

The  first  thing  the  band  an- 
iliary  did  was  to  give  a  lawi 
party.  And  right  here  I  maj 
say,  these  lawn  parties  offer  oa- 
limited  opportunities  -for  the  a- 
ercise  of  the  resourcefulness  <f 
any  community.  They  will  ki 
Just  as  attractive  and  remuan- 
ative  as  you  make  them.  We  kai 
everything  from  a  country  atm 
to  a  fortune  teller,  writh  sadA 
ponies  and  a  real  steam  “ch« 
choo  train”  for  the  kiddies  ti 
ride  on.  The  community  hadi 
good  time,  received  full  vatai 
for  its  money  and  had  not  ban 
asked  for  a  cent. 

Next  they  held  a  rummage  sale.  i> 
all  articles  were  donated,  there  an 
no  expense  excepting  a  snudl  reatd 
for  the  two  days  sale.  This  netted  ■ 
a  very  satisfactory  amount.  TkP 
Just  before  Christmas,  when  evwy  oM 
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Band  got  theirs,  and  then  get  started. 


was  feeling  good  and  doing  their 
Christmas  shopping,  we  held  what  we 
called  our  annual  tag  day.  We  had 
tags  printed  with  a  short  string  to 
tie  on  the  coat  or  dress.  We  placed 
high  school  girls  on  each  comer  of 
the  business  section  of  town,  who 
offered  a  tag  to  everyone  who  passed 
daring  the  day,  for  as  much  or  as 
little  as  they  desired  to  give.  Tags 
went  from  five  cents  to  one  dollar 
each,  and  by  three  p.  m.  we  had  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  net,  so  we 
called  it  a  day  and  banked  our  cash. 

We  now  had  paid  up  all  indebted¬ 
ness  to  date  and  had  two  hundred 
fifty  dollars  in  the  bank,  so  decided  It 
was  time  to  buy  our  uniforms.  We 
wrote  several  leading  uniform  houses. 


for  samples,  styles  and  suggestions. 
We  did  not  ask  for  their  terms,  but 
submitted  ours.  We  would  pay  $250 
cash  on  delivery  of  the  uniforms,  with 
the  balance  to  be  paid  within  nine 
months,  this  balance  to  be  secured 
by  a  note  signed  by  the  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  auxiliary  and  the 
director  of  the  band.  We  also  agreed 
to  send  in  from  time  to  time,  such 
amounts  as  we  derived  from  our 
various  activities,  to  be  credited  on 
our  note. 

Several  firms  offered  to  meet  our 
requirements  and  within  sixty  days, 
we  were  equipped  writh  our  new  uni¬ 
forms  of  a  fine  quality  of  black  whip¬ 
cord  with  gold  trimmings,*  which,  in¬ 


cidentally,  are  our  high  school  colors. 
This  combination  has  the  advantage 
of  being  attractive  and  snappy  In  ap¬ 
pearance,  as  well  as  correct  for  all 
occasions,  both  on  parade  and  in 
concert. 

Within  the  specified  nine  months, 
we  bad  paid  off  the  entire  amount  and 
the  best  part  of  the  plan  was,  that 
with  the  exception  of  “Tag  Day”  we 
had  never  asked  the  dear  public  for 
a  dollar,  but  had  always  given  value 
received  and  the  money  was  gladly 
spent  in  our  behalf.  Had  we  started 
out  soliciting  seven  hundred  dollars, 
we  would  surely  have  failed.  Instead, 
we  offered  our  wares  for  sale  and  the 
public  bought  and  was  happy  in  do¬ 
ing  so. 


-<n- 


The  Illinois  State  Meeting  By  Ed  Chenette 


The  numbers  chosen  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  classes  for  the  state  band 
contest  are  as  follows: 

Class  A:  Oberon. 

Class  B:  First  Norwegian  Rhapsody, 
by  Christiansen. 

Class  C:  One  Beautiful  Day. 

Classes  D  and  E:  Grandiose  Over¬ 
ture. 

Mr.  Sam  Jordan,  bassoon  soloist  of 
ike  WON  broadcasting  orchestra  gave 
A  very  interesting  and  instructive  half 
boar  demonstration  upon  his  instru- 
■•ot.  He  played  with  the  fluency  of 
a  true  artist,  and  explained  the  tech¬ 


nicalities  of  the  instrument  in  a  most 
capable  and  instructive  manner. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Harding,  treasurer  of  the 
American  Bandmasters  Association 
told  of  the  desires  and  aims  of  this 
splendid  body,  and  their  desire  for  co¬ 
operative  education  along  with  the 
school  bands  in  promoting  worth¬ 
while  band  music,  written  and  scored 
for  bands.  In  the  past,  Mr.  Harding 
stated,  many  of  the  band  compositions 
were  originally  scored  for  orchestra, 
then  transcribed  by  orchestra  men  for 
bands,  and  losing  thereby  the  intrinsic 
beauty  of  the  numbers. 

An  interesting  point  brought  out  by 


Mr.  Harding  was  that  if  a  band  were 
composed  of  many  nationalities,  none 
of  which  could  converse  with  the 
others,  still,  through  the  universal 
language  of  musicial  notation  they 
could  follow  the  direction  of  the 
leader,  read  the  music  and  play  to¬ 
gether. 

Regarding  admission  to  membership 
of  The  American  Bandmasters  As¬ 
sociation,  Mr.  Harding  said  it  was  the 
aim  of  this  body  to  admit,  by  an  ex¬ 
amination  similar  to  that  required  at 
Knellar  Hall,  London,  outstanding 
leaders  who  cared  to  take,  and  suc- 
(Continocd  oo  page  34) 
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The  importance  of  de¬ 
veloping  a  fine  clarinet 
section  in  our  high 
school  bands  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated  and  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  this  section  is  exacting 
and  difllcult.  Training  a 
large  number  of  proficient 
clarinetists  increases  the  task 
of  the  director. 

In  teaching  the  clarinet, 
there  is  no  pet  method  which 
will  make  a  finished  per¬ 
former  out  of  any  beginner. 

Each  clarinet  pupil  has  his 
peculiar  problems  and  a 
slightly  different  approach 
and  analysis  of  his  handicaps 
or  talents  may  be  necessary. 
Fundamentally,  the  clarinet 
should  be  played  according  to 
a  certain  tried  and  tested 
basic  formula  for  lipping, 
tonguelng,  fingering,  etc. 

However,  the  method  of 
achieving  perfection  may 
vary  with  every  teacher  or 
pupil.  An  artist  can  stand 
on  his  head,  tongue  as  he 
likes,  or  even  play  an  Albert 
system  clarinet  if  he  plays  with  per¬ 
fection.  The  method  of  procedure  is 
unimportant  if  the  desired  results  are 
attained.  To  those  whose  experience 
as  a  teacher  or  performer  on  clarinet 
is  limited,  the  following  paragraphs 
may  guide  them  in  a  fundamental 
course  of  study  which  has  been  found 
successful  by  a  large  number  of 
teachers. 

Analyze  the  Clarinet 

It  is  of  primary  importance  to 
briefly  explain  the  mechanical  con- 


The 

Clarinet 

By 

Neil  Kjos 

struction  of  the  instrument  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  student.  You  would  not  ex¬ 
pect  a  boy  to  step  into  an  automobile 
and  begin  driving  it  without  any 
knowledge  of  starting  it,  steering  it, 
or  stopping  it.  Yet,  this  is  exactly 
what  we  sometimes  do  in  our  clarinet 
class.  We  stick  the  clarinet  into  the 
pupil’s  mouth,  place  his  fingers  ap¬ 
proximately  where  they  should  be  and 
tell  him  to  blow.  He  keeps  on  blow¬ 
ing  sour  notes  until  by  sheer  luck  or 
inspiration  be  is  able  to  squeak  more 
efficiently.  He  usually  gropes  around 


without  any  idea  of  what  he 
is  trying  to  do,  and  learns  to 
play  ( invariably  wrong) 
without  actually  knowing 
how  he  does  it. 

The  beginner  must  know 
something  about  the  reed, 
ligature,  barrel  Joint,  octave 
key,  lay  of  the  mouthpieea 
position  of  the  reed  on  the 
mouthpiece,  and  key  mechai- 
ism.  An  explanation  should 
be  made  of  the  acoustical 
laws  governing  tone  prodoe- 
tion  and  pitch.  We  still  find 
pupils  who  are  not  sure  that 
they  should  “pull  out”  the 
clarinet  to  lower  the  pitch 
simply  because  they  have 
never  learned  that  lengthen¬ 
ing  the  closed  tubing  of  aa 
instrument  lowers  the  pitch. 
By  all  means,  give -the  stu¬ 
dent  credit  for  some  intelli¬ 
gence  which  will  enable  hia 
to  grasp  and  analyze  some  of 
his  own  problems. 

The  Embouchure 

Good  tone  quality  and  ao 
curate  intonation  demand  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  the 
correct  embouchure.  The  reed  is  very 
sensitive  to  the  pressure  exerted  for 
its  control.  The  major  reed  pressuiu 
should  be  governed  by  the  Jaws.  The 
lower  lip  is  primarily  a  cushion  for 
the  lower  teeth.  It  has  no  muscle  ca¬ 
pable  of  controlling  the  reed  at  as 
even  and  precise  pressure.  To  produee 
a  clear,  open  tone,  the  reed  must  vi¬ 
brate  freely  and  accurately.  Too  muA 
lip  or  uneven  pressure  hinders  aid 
distorts  the  vibrations  of  the  reed.  It 
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is  easier  to  produce  a  fine  tone  by 
simply  allowing  the  red  part  of  the 
lower  lip  to  extend  over  the  teeth  and 
drawing  the  rest  of  the  lip  and  chin 
tightly  back  to  either  side  as  though 
you  were  smiling  broadly.  Keep  this 
lip  position  firm  and  rigid.  A  thick, 
loosely  formed  lower  lip  cushion  In- 
rariably  produces  a  flat,  reedy  tone. 
Try  it. 

The  upper  teeth  should  rest  on  the 
top  of  the  mouthpiece  with  the  lip 
tightly  drawn  back  and  down  to  pre¬ 
rent  air  escaping  at  the  sides  of  the 
mouthpiece. 

It  is  a  fact  that  we  have  many  artist 
clarinetists  who  prefer  to  place  the  up¬ 
per  lip  underneath  the  upper  teeth  to 
provide  a  cushion  for  the  upper  teeth, 
thereby  allowing  no  hard  surface  to 
kill  the  possible  tone  vibration  in  the 
mouthpiece.  There  is  some  logic  in 
this  style  of  lipping,  but  until  the  stu¬ 
dent  forms  a  callous  on  his  upper  lip, 
he  will  And  this  method  diflScult  and 
nerve-racking  and  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  possible  value.  The  same 
effect  could  be  accomplished  more 
sensibly  by  gluing  a  piece  of  rubber 
on  the  top  of  the  mouthpiece.  Most 
of  our  flne  high  school  clarinetists 
place  their  upper  teeth  on  the  mouth¬ 
piece. 

How  much  of  the  mouthpiece  should 
be  placed  in  the  mouth?  The  lay  of 
the  mouthpiece,  stiffness  of  reed,  and 
strength  of  the  embouchure  will  deter¬ 
mine  this  distance.  If  the  student 
nses  a  long  lay.  it  is  necessary  to 
place  more  of  the  mouthpiece  in  the 
month.  If  he  uses  a  short  lay,  he 
would  naturally  insert  less  mouth¬ 
piece.  Ordinarily  a  softer  reed  is 
more  satisfactory  for  an  open  lay 
mouthpiece  and  a  stiffer  reed  for  a 
close  *lay.  An  exceptionally  strong 
embouchure  may  alter  this  rule,  mak¬ 
ing  it  advisable  to  use  a  comparatively 
stiff  reed  for  an  open  lay.  Generally 
about  half  an  inch  of  the  mouthpiece 
should  be  placed  in  the  mouth.  The 
point  of  pressure  on  the  reed  should 
permit  free  vibration  of  the  reed. 


forward  motion.  Do  not  push  the 
tongue  against  the  reed  too  ener¬ 
getically,  merely  close  off  the  air  coh 
umn  entering  the  mouthpiece.  Elvery 
muscle  in  the  lip,  chin,  and  neck  must 
be  rigid.  Tour  embouchure  must  be 
set  before  you  attack  tbe  tone.  A 
poorly  taught  beginner  usually  ac¬ 
quires  tbe  bad  habit  of  reluing  the 
embouchure  while  attacking  the  note 
and  attempting  to  readjust  the  lipping 
after  the  tone  has  started — a  delight¬ 
ful  (?)  Jazz  effect  is  the  result.  At¬ 
tacking  the  reed  too  roughly  distorts 
the  nressure  and  vibration  of  the  reed. 
Eliminate  the  so-called  throat  tone  by 
strengthening  the  control  of  the  em¬ 
bouchure  and  tongue. 

Some  teach  successfully  the  method 
of  placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  at  tbe 
base  of  the  lower  teeth,  using  the  mid¬ 
dle  portion  of  the  tongue  to  close  off 
the  air  column  at  the  tip  of  the  reed 
and  mouthpiece.  This  method  requires 
careful  study  and  is  difficult  to  master. 

Others  encourage  tongueing  very 
lightly  underneath  the  reed,  being  cau¬ 
tious  not  to  press  the  reed  against  the 
lay  of  the  mouthpiece.  However,  it  is 
too  easy  for  the  student  to  abuse  this 
method.  He  will  invariably  attack  the 
reed  too  strenuously  and  again  we 
hear  the  glissando  effect  caused  by  the 
air  blowing  open  the  reed  to  the  cor¬ 
rect  vibrating  distance. 

Holding  and  Fingering 

Holding  the  clarinet  at  a  45°  angle 
is  the  generally  accepted  law.  How¬ 
ever,  the  overbite  and  position  of  the 
teeth  and  Jaw  of  the  pupil  may  slightly 
alter  the  rule.  In  every  case  there 
should  be  an  evenly  distributed  press¬ 
ure.  It  is  incorrect  to  place  the  up¬ 
per  teeth  at  the  end  of  tbe  mouthpiece 
and  the  lower  point  of  pressure  near 
the  ligature,  or  vice  versa. 

The  best  way  to  discourage  a  young 
clarinet  pupil  is  to  put  an  Albert  sys¬ 
tem  clarinet  into  his  hands.  Certainly 
it  is  better  than  nothing  but  the  aver¬ 
age  student  enthusiasm  is  killed  by 
the  extreme  handicaps  of  Angering  the 
clarinet.  By  all  means,  start  the  pu¬ 
pil  on  the  Boehm  system  clarinet. 

In  placing  the  Angers  on  the  clari¬ 
net,  point  the  hands  downward  so  that 
the  side  keys  are  easily  accessible 
without  much  change  in  Anger,  hand, 
or  wrist  position.  The  most  perfect 
technician  develops  a  short,  quick  An¬ 
ger  action  without  a  great  deal  of  un¬ 
necessary  or  lost  motion. 

The  flrst  Anger  of  the  left  hand 
should  be  so  placed  that  the  top  A  key 
can  be  controlled  by  a  minimum  roll¬ 
ing  action,  depressing  the  A  key  with 
the  middle  part  of  the  Anger.  Very 
often  the  beginner  will  develop  the 
wrong  habit  of  placing  the  tip  of  the 


left  hand  flrst  Anger  on  the  A  key 
with  the  result  that  his  technique  is 
slow  and  faulty  in  the  open  register 
of  the  clarinet.  All  tbe  Angers  should 
be  placed  and  kept  in  position.  Do  not 
allow  your  beginners  to  pull  their  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  Angers  out  of  position. 
Good  Angering  habits  eliminate  innu¬ 
merable  technical  problems  as  the  stu¬ 
dent  progresses. 

Learning  only  one  set  of  flngerlngs 
on  the  Boehm  system  clarinet  is  a 
mistake.  Various  flngerings  for  the 
same  note  should  be  taught  as  soon  as 
practical,  always  explaining  a  rule  for 
using  a  particular  Angering  for  a 
chromatic  scale,  an  arpeggio,  interval, 
trill,  etc.  Never  slide  a.  Anger  from 
one  key  to  another,  alternate  the  An¬ 
gering.  Use  the  flngerings  for  the 
high  tones  which  enable  you  to  play  in 
tune  on  your  clarinet. 

Practice  the  ascending  and  descend¬ 
ing  scales  slowly  to  develop  a  smooth, 
evenly  controlled  technique.  Very  few 
high  school  clarinetists  can  play  a 
rapid  ascending  and  descending  chro¬ 
matic  passage  throughout  the  entire 
compass  of  the  clarinet  in  even  tempo. 

Tour  breath  control  depends  on  the 
correct  use  of  the  diaphragm.  Tour 
tone  quality  will  improve  through  cor¬ 
rect  breathing.  Every  instrumentalist 
should  take  lessons  in  breathing  from 
the  vocalist.  It  demands  careful 
study  and  practice. 


Brains  vs.  the  Clarinet 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that 
it  is  most  important  to  direct  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  intelligence  while  teaching  him 
to  play  an  instrument.  Do  not  place 
the  horn  in  his  hands  and  trust  to 
luck  that  he  will  develop  into  a  clari¬ 
netist  either  by  the  trial  and  error 
method  or  by  imitating  the  Instructor. 
Analyzing  each  problem  carefully  so 
that  the  student  understands  the  why 
and  how  of  clarinet  playing  will  de¬ 
velop  better  performers  in  less  time. 
Use  the  brain  more  than  the  clarinet. 

Limited  space  prevents  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  analytical  discussion  of  each 
problem  of  clarinet  playing.  If  the 
following  thought  is  accepted  these 
paragraphs  have  accomplished  their 
purpose — the  fundamental  knowledge 
of  the  “why”  and  “how”  should  pre¬ 
cede  the  “do.”  Every  “how”  should 
be  substantiated  by  a  logical  “why” 
and  the  result  must  prove  its  value. 
These  hints  may  be  valuable: 

Encourage  solo  playing  and  public 
performance. 

Organize  clarinet  trios  and  quartets 
throughout  the  entire  section. 

Use  competitive  seating  arrange¬ 
ment  to  motivate  individual  practice. 

Almost  every  instruction  book  is 
good  providing  it  is  used  intelligently. 


Tongueing 

The  much  debated  methods  of 
tongueing  offer  an  opportunity  for  in¬ 
teresting  experimentation.  Never  ac¬ 
cept  or  study  a  style  of  tongueing 
without  logically  analyzing  its  possi¬ 
bilities.  The  foliowing  recipes  for 
tongueing  may  help  you: 

A  properly  developed  embouchure  is 
a  prerequisite  of  facile  articulation. 
The  easiest  and  safest  method  of 
tongueing  is  to  lightly  attack  the  tip 
of  the  reed  and  mouthpiece  with  the 
tip  of  the  tongue.  The  movement  of 
the  tongue  should  be  developed  care- 
^lUy  to  insure  a  short,  quick  back  and 
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This  is  the 
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“Rienzi” 


National  Contest  Number 
for  Class  A  Bands 

Interpreted  by 

the  Arranger 


Victor  Grabel 


SINCE  the  Rienzi  overture  is  de¬ 
veloped  largely  from  material 
employed  in  the  opera,  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  consider  the  opera 
and  the  character  or  mood  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  themes  set  forth,  so  that  we  may 
more  completely  understand  the  music 
of  the  overture  and  thus  arrive  at  a 
correct  interpretation  of  it. 

Briefly,  the  story  portrays  the  efforts 
of  Rienzi,  high-minded  and  patriotic 
Roman  citizen,  to  cleanse  his  native 
city  of  its  political  corruption  and 
restore  freedom  to  the  common  people. 

Rome  had  fallen  upon  evil  days; 
corruption,  greed,  class  hatreds,  feudal 
warfare  were  rampant  The  common 
people  were  oppressed,  humiliated 


and  insulted.  Even  high  church  dig¬ 
nitaries  were  openly  flouted  by  the 
nobles. 

Rienzi  is  urged  by  the  Cardinal  and 
the  populace  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  people,  overthrow  the 
haughty  barons,  and  proclaim  a  new 
freedom.  The  principal  barons  and 
their  followers  having  left  the  citv 
to  engage  in  combat,  Rienzi  arouses 
the  people,  closes  the  gates  and  will 
not  permit  the  barons  to  enter  until 
they  have  sworn  allegiance  to  the  new 
government.  The  populace  laud 
Rienzi  and  wish  to  proclaim  him  their 
king.  This  honor  he  refuses  but  ac¬ 
cepts  the  position  of  Tribune. 

The  barons  are  faithless.  They  plot 


against  Rienzi  and  attempt  to  assassi¬ 
nate  him.  They  are  sentenced  to  death, 
but  upon  the  plea  of  Adriano  (son  of 
one  of  the  nobles)  Rienzi,  despite  pro¬ 
tests  of  the  people,  grants  a  pardoi. 
The  barons,  still  resentful,  flee  in  ths 
night  and  recruit  an  army  with  whlA 
to  capture  the  city. 

The  people  now  complain  of  Riensi’s 
bad  Judgment,  but  he  pleads  his  cause, 
wins  their  renewed  allegiance,  and 
they  march  out  and  defeat  the  baroaa 

Now  there  is  more  rejoicing  and  s 
day  is  set  for  thanksgiving  for  ths 
peace  they  now*  enjoy.  Meanwhik 
Adriano,  and  others,  by  misrepresenth' 
tion,  arouse  the  antagonism  of  ths 
populace.  The  people,  who  but  yests^ 
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day  hailed  Rienzi,  now  readily  listen 
to  thoee  who  sow  the  seed  ol  hate  and 
distrust.  The  Cardinal  is  won  over 
by  the  nobles  and  upon  the  day  set 
(or  thanksglTing  Rienzi  and  his  sister 
arc  refused  entrance  to  the  church. 
The  capital  is  set  afire  and  Rienzi, 
breathing  a  final  prayer  for  his  be¬ 
loved  city,  perishes  in  the  flames. 

The  overture  opens  with  a  prolonged 
trumpet  note — the  Call  to  Freedom. 
This  call  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  opera  and  Wagner  employed  it 
no  less  than  nine  times  in  the  course 
of  the  overture.  The  first  calls  are 
for  solo  trumpet  and  require  consider¬ 
able  ability  upon  the  part  of  the  per¬ 
former  to  play  them  as  indicated — to 
produce  the  swell  (pianissimo  to  forte 
and  back)  without  any  change  in 
quality  of  tone  or  pitch  and  with  the 
crescendo  and  diminuendo  evenly 
graduated. 

At  2  Rienzi's  Prayer  is  set  forth  by 
the  clarinets — perhaps  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  melody  of  the  whole  opera.  A 
slightly  slower  tempo  than  that  indi¬ 
cated  is  more  effective  here.  (See 
Figure  1.) 

This  occurs  in  a  room  of  the  Capitol 
as  Rienzi  kneels  before  a  shrine — 
after  he  has  been  rejected  by  those 
(or  whom  he  has  so  earnestly  fought. 

At  S  is  introduced  a  contrasting 
theme — the  Call  to  Battle.  (See  Fig¬ 
ure  2.) 

This,  of  course,  must  be  played  at 
a  much  more  vigorous  or  rapid  tempo 
so  as  to  express  the  agitation  re¬ 
quired. 

At  4  the  Prayer  recurs  in  the  brass 
fortissimo  with  the  clarinets  and 
flutes  playing  rapidly  ascending  and 
descending  figures  —  probably  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  murmurs  and  cries  of  the 
aroused  and  angered  populace.  This 


Figure  1 


Figure  2 


is  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  loud  roll 
of  drums  and  a  recurrence  of  the  Call 
to  Battle  —  followed  by  the  trumpet 
call. 

In  the  opera  this  call  is  first  heard 
in  the  far  distance,  then  in  the  near 
distance,  and  next  on  the  stage.  This 
effect  is  somewhat  approximated  here 
by  having  it  first  played  by  a  single 
trumpet,  then  by  two,  and  next  by  all 
the  trumpets  and  the  cornets — attain¬ 
ing  a  tremendous  crescendo  so  as  to 
lead  effectively  into  the  fortissimo  of 
the  Allegro. 

At  7  we  first  hear  the  rousing  War 
Song  of  which  considerable  use  is 
made  throughout  the  overture  —  here 
presented  in  a  fragmentary  manner 
but  in  a  more  complete  form  at  9. 
(See  Figure  3.) 

A  very  broad  ritard  leads  into  the 
Prayer  (8).  While  the  general  tempo 
of  the  Allegro  is  faster  than  that  in¬ 
dicated,  a  slightly  slower  tempo  will 


be  better  here.  The  faster  tempo  is 
resumed  at  9. 

At  10  we  first  hear  the  Hymn  of 
Triumph  —  lauding  Rienzi  after  the 
nobles  have  been  overthrown.  (See 
Figure  4.) 

Rienzi,  gladly  note  thy  noble  name 
we  praise. 

May  laurels  deck  thy  orow,  and 
blessings  crown  thy  ways. 

This  should  be  played  at  a  much 
more  exhilarating  tempo — 116  is  about 
right. 

When  the  second  subject  espres- 
•vivo)  enters,  the  tempo  must  be  slack¬ 
ened  considerably — the  quicker  tempo 
to  be  resumed  at  11.  An  important 
counter  theme  (in  the  trombones  and 
trumpets)  is  introduced  eight  bars 
before  19  and  again  at  20.  The  Finale 
(Molto  piu  stretto),  presenting  a 
vigorous  and  exultant  restatement  of 
the  rousing  Battle  Hymn,  brings  this 
brilliant  overture  to  a  dramatic  close. 


Official  Statement  Regarding  Publication  of  Rienzi  Overture 


At  the  time  the  music  list  was 
approved  by  the  committee  on 
instrumental  affairs,  and  the  contest 
committee  of  the  band  association, 
“Rienzi,”  with  a  new  arrangement, 
was  specified  as  the  required  number 
for  Class  A.  Several  arrangers,  of 
national  reputation,  were  considered, 
and  Mr.  Victor  J.  Grabel,  of  Chicago, 
was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  do  this  work. 

All  of  the  important  music  pub¬ 
lishers  were  invited  to  submit  proposi¬ 
tions  for  the  publication  of  this  over¬ 
ture.  Responses  were  received  from 
C.  L.  Bamhonse,  Inc.,  Theo.  Presser 
Co.,  Carl  Fischer,  Inc.,  Cundy-Bettoney 
(^.,  Fillmore  Music  House  and  M. 
Whitmark  A  Sons.  The  proposal  from 
C.  L.  Bamhouse  was  most  favorable, 


and  after  consultation  with  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  School  Band  Association 
was  accepted  by  the  committee. 

The  make-up  of  the  set  of  parts 
necessary  for  the  instrumentation  of 
a  seventy-two  piece  symphonic  band 
was  designated  by  the  officers  of  the 
School  Band  Association,  and  is  a 
composite  of  the  instrumentation  of  a 
symphonic  band  specified  in  the  na¬ 
tional  booklet,  and  the  American 
Bandmasters’  Association  instrumenta¬ 
tion. 

The  price  of  the  complete  arrange¬ 
ment  published  by  the  Barnhouse 
company,  including  a  three  or  four 
line  conductor’s  score,  is  five  dollars. 
Additional  extra  parts,  twenty-five 
cents  each.  A  full  conductor’s  score. 


made  by  the  photo-lithographic  process 
costs  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

The  first  published  arrangement  of 
this  number  will  be  ready  in  time  to 
be  played  by  the  University  of  Illinois 
Band  at  the  National  Clinic  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  and  will  also  be  on  the  market 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Grabel  will  be  present  at  the 
clinic  to  conduct  this  number  and 
give  the  interpretation  and  effects 
which  he  had  in  mind  in  making  his 
arrangement. 

The  date  of  the  clinic  is  January 
5,  6  and  7. 

A.  A.  Hardiwo,  Chairman, 
BAND  SECTION  of  COMMITTEE  ON 
INSTRUMENTAL  AFFAIRS. 

N.  M.  S.  C. 
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How  to  Play  I 

“The  Life  for  the  Czar” 

At  Interpreted  by  George  Dasch  Who  Made  the  Special 
Arrangement  of  the  National  Contest  Number  for  Class  B  Orchestras 


The  Overture  to  ‘The  Life  for 
the  Gear”  is  such  a  straight-for¬ 
ward  piece  of  music  that  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  give  any  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  its  interpretation.  The 
tempo  at  the  beginning  can  be  readily 
felt  if  one  remembers  that  “Adagio  ma 
non  tanto”  means  “slow  but  not  too 
much  so."  At  the  entrance  of  the  oboe 
in  the  eighth  measure,  the  strings 
must  not  play  heavily  as  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  of  doing,  owing  to  the  numerous 
accent  marks. 

At  letter  C  the  contrast  between  tbe 
Brass  and  the  pianissimo  Strings  fol¬ 
lowing  can  be  made  very  effective. 
The  soft  chords  in  the  Strings  two 
measures  before  “Vivace"  can  be  made 
to  sound  very  Jlne  if  played  not  too 
short,  and  with  a  slight  vibrato.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  Vivace  be¬ 
gins  pianissimo  and  grows  gradually 
until  a  very  sharp  sforsando  is 


reached  at  letter  D.  Here  begins  the 
very  sprightly  first  theme,  much  of  its 
effectiveness  depending  upon  the  light¬ 
ness  of  bowing  displayed  by  the  second 
Violins  and  Violas.  At  the  %  L’istesso 
movement,  the  speed  of  the  quarters 
does  not  vary. 

At  the  letter  H  we  have  a  new 
rhythm  in  the  Violins  and  Violas, 
which  should  be  very  firm  and  dis¬ 
tinct.  Notice  the  quick  diminuendo  at 
the  next  %  L'istesso,  bringing  us  to 
the  flowing  second  theme  which  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  clarinet.  Here  I  would 
like  to  draw  attention  to  the  interest¬ 
ing  meter  which  this  melody  presents. 
Beginning  at  letter  J  we  have  a  phrase 
of  three  measures,  followed  by  one  of 
four,  again  one  of  three  and  again  fol¬ 
lowed  by  one  of  four,  giving  tbe  com¬ 
plete  melody  the  length  of  14  measures 
instead  of  the  usual  16. 


«  From  letter  L  to  M  we  have  a  vif* 
orous  “bridge”  which  brings  us  to  tlw 
“Development,”  in  which  tbe  composv 
uses  only  fragments  of  the  first  theak 
sometimes  in  its  original  form  and 
sometimes  inverted.  In  this  section  it 
is  important  to  keep  up  the  speed  ii 
order  to  retain  its  brightness.  Very 
naturally  we  are  led  back  to  the  flnt 
theme  at  letter  Q,  and  from  this  point 
there  is  nothing  new  until  we  rea(k 
the  Coda  after  figure  3.  Here  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  tbe  composer  are  so  plainly 
indicated,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
anything  further. 

My  closing  suggestion  to  the  con¬ 
ductor  is  to  give  one  beat  to  each 
mefmure  in  the  final  seventeen  mean 
ures  of  the  Overture.  And  my  hope  b 
that  this  piece  will  prove  useful  and 
attractive  to  Supervisors  throughoil 
the  country. 
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Lips  for  the 
Trumpet 


Most  of  the  readers  of  this 
page  are  musicians  who  haTe 
already  selected  their  favorite 
instruments  and  have  acquired  some 
degree  of  mastery  of  them.  However, 
from  your  ranks  are  to  be  recruited 
the  teachers  of  tomorrow  and  your 
opinions  will  bear  much  weight  on  the 
decisions  of  many  people  in  selecting 
suitable  musical  Instruments.  So  I 
will  again  be  so  bold  as  to  explode  an 
old  theory,  which  has  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation. 


because  it  cannot  stand  the  purging 
fire  of  practicability.  This  theory  was 
sound  at  its  inception  but  has  been 
garbled  and  misunderstood  too  much 
to  go  unheeded. 

“Pat  the  hoy  with  thin  lips  only  on 
comet  or  trumpet;  if  he  has  thick 
lips,  put  him  on  bass;  then  put  the 
others  with  lips  of  varying  degrees  of 
thickness  between  thin  and  thick  on 
such  instruments  as  alto  horn,  trom¬ 
bone,  baritone,  or  reed  instruments.” 

No  doubt  you  have  heard  this  stated 


as  an  inevitable  rule  and  that  nothing 
could  be  done  about  it.  Actually  it  is 
part  truth  and  part  fiction.  So  let’s 
get  down  to  the  actual  facts.  “Natural 
embouchures”  are  so  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween  that  there  is  little  use  in  hunt¬ 
ing  them.  The  beginner  with  thin  lips 
could  possibly  take  up  the  study  of 
comet  or  trampet,  without  a  teacher 
to  guide  him,  and  would  have  a  better 
chance  to  happen  on  to  correct  lip 
formation  than  the  boy  with  thicker 
lips.  The  thin  lip  student  would  find 
it  uncomfortable  to  use  much  pressure 
of  the  mouthpiece  against  his  lip 
simply  because  he  does  not  have  a 
fieshy  cushion  on  which  to  rest  the 
mouthpiece.  Consequently,  he  might 
stumble  on  to  the  correct  lip  forma¬ 
tion,  although  this  could  not  be  guar¬ 
anteed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  student  with 
thicker  lips  could  find  it  entirely  too 
easy  to  use  too  much  pressure,  so  that 
without  proper  instruction  he  would 
be  more  apt  to  fall  into  bad  habits 
which  would  preclude  a  successful 
career  as  a  cornetist. 

This  represents  the  “part  truth,”  but 
it  does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  Can 
the  boy  or  girl  with  thick  lips  learn 
to  play  the  cornet  or  trumpet  easily 
and  well?  My  answer  is  based  on 
actual  experience  and  years  of  obser¬ 
vation,  and  is  emphatically  YES  I 

Let  us  take  a  few  cases  in  point. 
Mr.  Richard  Strauss  is  considered  to 
be  one  of  our  outstanding  contempor¬ 
ary  cornetists.  He  has  been  soloist 
with  Sousa  and  has  appeared  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  urban  city  in  the  United 
States  as  a  teacher  player.  His  lips 
are  considerably  thicker  than  the 
average,  but  nobody  would  think  of 
criticizing  his  masterful  performances. 

(Continued  on  page  35) 


The  Trumpet  Trio  of  the  Pocatello, 
Idaho,  High  Stdtool  placed  in  the 
First  Division  at  the  1932  Ensem¬ 
ble  Contest  in  Marion,  Indiana, 
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Can  Band  Music  be 
Broadcast? 

In  which  the  author,  Elmer  G.  Sulxer,  Director  of  Bands  and 

Radio  Stations  at  the  University  of  Kentucky,  tells  how  it  can.  ) 


44  T  like  to  hear  bands 

I  broadcast."  Haven’t  you  often 
heard  that  statement?  Tet 
there  is  little  wonder  that  thoughts 
simiiar  to  the  above  statement  are 
prevaient  over  large  parts  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  In  some  areas  such  opinions 
have  permeated  back  to  band  directors 
themselves,  and  they  conscientiously 
believe  that  bands  cannot  be  broad¬ 
cast  successfully.  Is  this  the  truth? 

Many  times  I  have  had  occasion  to 
watch  strange  bands  “go  on  the  air.” 
Almost  invariably  circumstances  are 
like  these.  The  director  arrives  in 
the  studios  about  one-half  hour  before 
the  broadcast.  He  is  more  anxious 
about  sufficient  chairs  and  racks  than 
any  other  detail.  When  studio  officials 
assure  him  that  these  matters  will  be 
taken  care  of,  he  rests  in  peace  until 


his  band  arrives,  which  is  usually 
fifteen  minutes  before  the  broadcast. 
The  musicians  are  then  seated  by  the 
band  director  in  his  standard  concert 
formation,  or  they  are  arranged  by 
the  studio  director  in  the  manner  that 
has  proved  most  successful  by  that 
particular  studio  in  broadcasting 
bands.  In  any  event,  few  or  no  spe¬ 
cial  instructions  are  given,  and  the 
director  proceeds  to  handle  the  broad¬ 
cast  as  if  he  were  playing  a  concert. 

Special  Techniques  Necessary 
It  is  this  failure  of  the  average 
band  director  to  realize  that  playing 
a  radio  program  is  a  widely  different 
thing  from  playing  a  concert,  and  it 
is  lack  of  respect  for  the  special  broad¬ 
casting  techniques,  that  make  ^e 
average  band  over  the  radio  sound  so 


mediocre.  Many  directors  do  not  real¬ 
ize  that  much  sincere  study  must  be  : 
given  to  the  art  of  broadcasting  itself, 
if  bands  are  to  please.  Oood  broad¬ 
casting  bands  do  plqgse.  Chain  ol-.  ^ 
cials  report  fiattering  popularity  for,; 
the  programs  qf  the^Army,  Navy  and' j 
Marine  bands.  School  bands  eai^-* 
reach  in  one  broadcast  a  larger  aadt-'^ 
ence  than  is  possible  in  many  cufr  ^ 
certs.  Is  it  not  logical  then  that  the 
art  of  putting  bands  on  the  air  shodl  ; 
be  given  some  serious  study? 

Instrumentation 

The  first  rule  to  obey  in  preparlB 
a  band  for  a  broadcast  is:  DlBpeij( 
with  all  surplus  and  superfiuons  in¬ 
struments.  This  is  taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  director  wishM  • 
clean-cut,  clear  effect  to  go  out  on  tho 
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air.  Of  course,  if  he  wants  a  auieared 
effect  (which  will,  incidentally,  give 
the  effect  of  many  musicians  in  the 
studio),  he  should  use  all  the  players 
that  he  can  corral. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  the 
director  is  of  the  first  class  mentioned 
above.  Then  for  broadcasting  solid 
numbers,  such  as  marches,  the  follow¬ 
ing  instrumentation  is  the  absolute 
maximum  so  far  as  necessity  is  con¬ 
cerned  : 

2  to  3  solo  cornets 
1  to  2  first  cornets 
1  second  cornet 

1  third  cornet 

2  to  4  horns 

1  to  2  baritones 

1  to  2  basses 

2  trombones 

3  to  4  first  clarinets 

2  to  4  second  and  third  clarinets 
1  clarinet 
1  piccolo  and  flute 

Excepting  in  the  cast  of  solos  or 
special  effects,  the  drums  should  be 
completely  eliminated.  Care  should 
be  taken,  however,  to  see  that  all 
cymbal  crashes  and  traps  are  inserted 
in  the  proper  place.  Unless  specifically 
called  for  by  the  piece  being  broad¬ 
cast,  instruments  additional  to  those 
mentioned,  such  as  saxophones,  alto 
and  bass  clarinets,  oboes  and  bassoons, 
are  positively  superfluous.  Four  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  are:  First,  each  addi¬ 
tional  instrument  in  a  broadcast  cre¬ 
ates  a  greater  hazard  as  regards  ac¬ 
curacy.  Second,  from  an  acoustical 
point  of  view,  the  larger  number  of 
instruments  present,  the  more  excess 
volume  is  generated,  with  a  resulting 
danger  of  reverberation  and  smeary 
effect.  Third,  the  difficulties  of  keep¬ 
ing  a  band  in  perfect  tune  are  so  great 
that  each  additional  instrument  in¬ 
creases  the  chance  of  error  on  this 
score.  Fourth,  a  smaller  group  is 
much  more  easily  controlled  than  a 
larger  one. 

Timing 

In  preparing  a  program  for  broad¬ 
casting,  excessively  long  numbers,  as 


a  rule,  should  be  avoided.  Five  min¬ 
utes  should  be  the  maximum  in  this 
connection,  unless  a  longer  or  more 
elaborate  number  is  to  be  specially 
featured.  Pointless  repetitions  should 
be  avoided,  even  if  that  means  apply¬ 
ing  the  shears  to  the  works  of  the  old 
masters.  It  is  well  to  place  at  the 
end  of  the  program  the  shorter  num¬ 
bers.  This  enables  a  band  director  to 
stop  his  broadcast  at  the  end  of  a 
number.  Instead  of  having  it  “cut.” 
These  last  numbers  should  preferably 
be  marches.  Since,  as  a  rule,  each 
strain  takes  about  twenty  seconds, 
such  a  procedure  makes  good  stops 
available  at  numerous  intervals. 

Type  of  Program* 

The  type  of  programs  to  be  broad¬ 
cast  should  be  built  upon  the  attitude 
of  the  listener  for  the  band.  Too 
often  this  is  reversed,  and  the  direc¬ 
tor  programs  what  he  would  like  the 
audience  to  hear  or  what  he  would 
like  the  band  to  play,  without  any 
regard  as  to  what  the  audience  wants. 
It  is  far  too  easy  to  tune  oui  a  radio 
program  to  take  a  chance  on  filling 
a  program  with  long  numbers  of  little 
listener-appeal.  This  statement  ap¬ 
plies  with  equal  force  whether  the 
music  be  heavy  or  light.  Interesting 
music  can  be  secured  for  ail  classes  of 
compositions;  likewise  dull  music  is 
all  too  plentiful. 

Set-up* 

The  ideal  studio  set-up  of  a  band 
is,  of  course,  one  that  brings  in  all 
of  the  various  parts  in  their  proper 
balance  when  the  group  is  playing  as 


an  ensemble.  Of  course,  this  assumes 
that  the  band  has  good  control  'of  its 
volume  in  all  its  parts  and  can  play 
smoothly  without  inter-part  volume 
variation.  On  account  of  the  exces¬ 
sive  v(dume*  of  a  band  as  a  whole  as 
compared  to  other  studio  broadcasting 
gropps,  it  is  well  to  work  the  band 
rather  close  to  the  microphone.  This 
enables  the  control  operator  to  main¬ 
tain  a  lower  volume  level  and  thus 
escape  the  echoes  and  reverberations 
that  are  sure  to  result  even  though  a 
band  is  playing  in  a  very  absorbent 
studio. 

As  to  the  arrangement  of  the  musi¬ 
cians  themselves,  a  series  of  semi¬ 
circles  seems  to  be  the  best  formation. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  outside 
musicians  in  each  semi-circle  are  not 
outside  a  thirty  degrm  radius  based 
upon  the  plane  of  the  microphone 
unit.  In  the  first  semi-circle  the  solo 
cornets  should  be  placed  to  the  left, 
the  piccolo  and  the  E|)  clarinet  dl 
rectly  in  front  of  the  microphone,  and 
the  first  clarinets  on  the  right.  In 
the  second  row,  proceeding  from  left 
to  right,  should  be  placed  tne  third 
cornet,  second  cornet,  first  cornet, 
first  and  second  horns,  baritones,  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  clarinets.  I  would  place 
the  trombones  back  of  the  second  and 
third  clarinets,  and  the  basses  directly 
back  of  the  horns.  The  percussion 
effects  can  be  placed  to  the  basses' 
right.  The  picture  reproduced  here¬ 
with  will  give  an  idea  of  this  set-up. 
This  presupposes  that  no  platforms 
are  available  in  the  studio  to  elevate 
certain  sets  of  instruments;  of  course. 


Abwe,  the  trombone*  are  given 
the’ center  of  the  stage.  The  micro¬ 
phone  i*  *o  placed  that  the  trom¬ 
bone  *olos  will  be  clearly  heard 
over  the  air.  To  the  left  i*  the 
correct  seating  arrangement  for  the 
band  when  broadcasting. 

if  these  are  possible,  the  set-up  can 
he  materially  altered.  The  director 
should  not  stand  in  front  of  the  micro¬ 
phone,  hut  should  be  to  one  side,  as 

(Continued  on  page  S7) 
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Ten  Years  of 
School  Band  Contests 

Second  and  Last  Installment 

By  C.  M.  Tremaine 

Director,  National  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of  Music 


WHEN  the  school  hand  con¬ 
tests  were  placed  under  the 
Joint  auspices  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Instrumental  Affairs  and  the 
National  Bureau,  the  attention  of  the 
sponsors  was  first  centered  in  develop¬ 
ing  state  contests  with  the  idea  of 
spreading  the  participation.  The  na¬ 
tional  competition  was  withdrawn 
for  the  time  being,  .so  that  it  would 
not  overshadow  the  state  events  before 
they  had  had  an  opportunity  to  estab¬ 
lish  themselves  as  an  entity,  instead 
of  being  a  mere  adjunct  to  ^the  na¬ 
tional  contest.  When  the  first  national 
contest  was  held  in  Fostoria,  Ohio,  in 
1926,  it  became  apparent  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  ^secure  reduced  rates 
from  the  railroads  in  order  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  bands  to  travel  the 
long  distances  involved.  Certain  con¬ 
ditions  and  technicalities  were  im¬ 
posed  by  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission,  among  them  being  the 
request  to  form  an  association  so  that 
members  could  meet  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  officers.  The  National 
School  Band  Association  was,  there¬ 
fore,  organised  at  the  Fostoria  meet¬ 
ing  in  1926,  not  to  pursue  any  specific 
objective  of  its  own,  but  to  comply 
with  the  law  and  to  secure  reduced 
rates.  Furthermore,  it  had  to  include 
in  its  membership  the  students  as  well 
as  the  directors,  in  order  that  they 
might  all  become  eligible  to  obtain  the 
reduced  rates. 

Although  the  association  was  formed 
primarily  to  meet  a  technicality,  nei¬ 
ther  the  Bureau  nor  the  band  direc¬ 
tors  were  inc'ined  to  lend  themselves 
to  utilise  it  for  what  might  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  subterfuge.  So  it  was  proposed 
to  make  the  association  a  real  func¬ 
tioning  institution.  It  had  two  very 
worth-while  objectives:  1,  to  aid  in  fos¬ 
tering  and  extending  the  contests,  and 
2,  to  use  membership  in  a  national  or¬ 
ganisation  as  an  incentive  to  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  students,  stimulating 
them  to  become  active  participants  in 
a  national  movement  to  promote  in¬ 
strumental  music  in  the  public 


schools.  The  inculcation  of  such  a  de¬ 
sire,  while  the  players  were  still  in 
school,  could  not  fail  to  be  beneficial 
after  graduation  as  well,  as  they 
would  in  the  near  future  be  tazi>ayers 
and  voters. 

Soon  there  developed  in  this  body  a 
strong  desire  for  a  more  ^concrete  ob¬ 
jective  and  a  wish  to  assume  some 
direct  responsibility  of  its  own.  The 
Association  had  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  solo 
and  small  ensemble  state  contests,  and 
at  the  national  contest  in  Joliet  in 
1928,  at  the  suggestion  of  A.  R.  Mc¬ 
Allister,  President  ,of  the  Association, 
these  were  included  along  with  the 
band  events.  Because  the  Committee 
had  its  hands  full  in  managing  the 
band  contests,  and  also  because  of  the 
desirabi’lty  of  giving  the  Band  Asso¬ 
ciation  an  attractive  activity,  th6 
writer,  as  Secretary  of  the  Committee 
on  Instrumental  Affairs,  recommended 
that  the  national  solo  contests  be 
handled  directly  by  the  Association. 
This  was, done,  and  the  Association  in¬ 
augurated  and  managed  the  first  na¬ 
tional  competition  in  these  events  and 
has  conducted  them  very  successfully 
each  year  since  then. 

As  a  natural  consequence ,  of  the 
demonstrated  value  of  the  contests  in 
the  field  of  school  music  the  National 
Bureau  was  able  to  secure  funds  from 
the  National  Musical  Merchandise 
Association  for  fostering  along  similar 
lines,  and  also  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Committee  on  Instrumental 
Affairs,  contests  among  school  orches¬ 
tras.  In  1929  the  first  National  High 
School  Orchestra  Contest  was  held  in 
Iowa  City,  under  the  local  auspices  of 
the  University  of  Iowa.  Inasmuch  as 
^  there  was  the  same  need  for  securing 
*  reduced  railroad  rates  for  the  orches¬ 
tras  as  for  the  bands,  the  National 
School  Band  Association  ^  was  ex¬ 
panded  into  the  National  School  Band 
and  Orchestra  Association,  with  sepa¬ 
rate  band  and  orchestra  departments, 
headed  by  a  vice-president  in  charge 
of  each  division.  This  arrangement. 


after  a  thorough  test,  proved  cumbe^ 
some  and  impractical  because  the  an¬ 
nual  meetings  had  to  be  held  at  the 
time  of  the  national  contests  and  these 
were  held  at  different  times  and 
places.  In  1932,  the  combined  organi¬ 
sation  was  divided  into  two  separate 
and  independent  organisations,  work¬ 
ing  in  full  harmony  and  cooperating 
with  each  other. 

Relatiotuhip  Hentofore  Existing  Betweea 
the  National  Bureau  for  the 
Advancement  of  Music 
The  Committee  on  Instrumental  Affakt 
of  the  Music  Supervisors  Nationid 
Conference 

The  National  School  Band  and  the 
National  School  Orchestra  Assodo 
lions  and  the  Relationship  of 
Each  to  the  Contests 
While  the  relationship  between  the 
above  mentioned  organisations  is  not 
of  great  interest  to  the  general  public, 
there  is  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
many  band  leaders  and  school  admin¬ 
istrators  and  therefore  it  seems  detir 
able  that  this  be  clarified,  for  these 
three  groups  will  continue  to  work  in 
close  harmony  with  each  other  for  the 
development  and  educational  progrea 
of  Instrumental  music  in  the  ^schools. 
In  order  to  understand  their  function¬ 
ing  together,  we  should  keep  clearly  ti 
mind  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no 
direct  tie-up  among  these  institotioim 
except  in  the  form  of  cooperation.  The 
status  of  each  has  been  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Instrumental 
Affairs  has  been  in  complete  chsip 
of  the  National  School  Band  sai 
School  Orchestra  Contests,  with  thi 
National  Bureau  and  its  Directer 
(who  was  also  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
strumental  Committee)  handling  the 
administrative  matters  and  details. 

The  National  Bureau  has  heretofon 
furnished  ail  the  funds —  for  priiA 
administrative  exiwnse  and,  ollH 
space,  and  has  accepted  full  respond 
bility  for  fin'ancing  these  coets,  undv 
the  Jurisdiction  and  subject  to  the  een- 
trol  of  the  Committee  on  Instrumelfil 
Affairs.  ' 

The  National  School  Band  and 
chestra  Associations  have  had  cam- 
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plete  charge  of,  and  hare  also  financed 
the  National  Solo  and  Ensemble  Con¬ 
tests,  but  have  had,  no  Jurisdiction 
orer  the  National  School  Band  and  Or¬ 
chestra  Contests.  They  hare,  however, 
been  very  helpful  in  an  advisory  ca¬ 
pacity,  making  many  suggestions 
which  have  been  adopted.  The  two  as¬ 
sociations  have  recently  appointed  a 
Joint  contest  committee,  which  will  be 
consulted  in  regard  to  national  rules. 

The  state  contests  have  been  under 
the  independent  jurisdiction  of  the 
state  committee,  university,  or  other 
organization,  under  whose  sponsorship 
the  contest  is  run.  The  rules  laid 
down  by  the  national  Committee  on 
Instrumental  Affairs  have  been  bind¬ 
ing  in  the  national  contest  and  are 
merely  recommended  for  adoption  in 
state  contests,  and  only,  moreover,  in 
those  states  in  which  the  local  condi¬ 
tions  make  them  desirable.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  contests  has  been  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  attitude  of  lib¬ 
erality  in  allowing  the  utmost  freedom 
of  action,  and  the  writer  is  very 
strong  in  his  recommendation  that 
this  be  continued,  for  the  spirit  of  our 
country  is  home'  rule. 

The  relationship  of  the  writer  and 
the  Bureau  to  the  contests,  to  the 
Band  and  Orchestra  Associations,  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Instrumental 
Affairs,  has  undergone  a  change.  It  is 
a  change,  so  far  as  the  writer  and  the 
Bureau  are  concerned,  in  responsibil¬ 
ity  rather  than  in  interest  or  in  will¬ 
ingness  to  assist  those  who  desire  the 
Bureau’s  aid.  When  the  two  associa¬ 
tions  were  divided  into  separate  enti¬ 
ties  for  the  greater  facility  of  opera¬ 
tions,  as  previously  noted,  the  writer 
requested  that  bis  name  should  not  be 
considered  for  the  secretary-treasurer- 
ship  of  either  organization.  This  was 
not  because  of  any  lessening  of  inter¬ 
est  in  them,  but  because  he  felt  that 
since  the  associations  were  function¬ 
ing  so  successfully,  there  would  be  a 
greater  feeling  of  Independence  and  a 
more  normal  growth  of  their  activities 
U  the  administration  work  were 
handled  entirely  outside  the  National 
Bureau’s  office. 

The  writer  also  requested  that  his 
name  should  not  be  considered  for  re¬ 
appointment  as  general  secretary  of 
the  Committee  on  Instrumental  Affairs 
of  the  Music  Supervisors  National 
Conference.  His  severance  from  this 
Committee  was  a  wrench  for  him,  as 
was  his  withdrawal  from  office  in  the 
Associations,  because  of  his  long  mem¬ 
bership  and  very  active  work,  but  he 
Mt  it  was  greatly  to  the  interest  of 
all  concerned  that  he  should  withdraw. 
Furthermore,  such  action  was  in  line 
with  the  policy  of  the  National  Bu- 
nan,  which  is  to  aid  all  organizations 


and  initiate  movements  when. such  are 
desired  and  the  need  becomes  mani¬ 
fest,  but  to  relinquish  responsibility  as 
soon  as  it  appears  practical  to  do  so. 
There  is  no  intention  to  attach  undue 
importance  to  the  writer’s  or  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  service.  The  procedure  was  sim¬ 
ply  in  accordance  with  the  Bureau’s 
policy  to  use  its  cooperation  where  it 
believes  it  is  helpful,  and  only  as  long 
as  it  feels  it  is  needed. 

The  writer  also  wishes  to  emphasize 
that  his  withdrawal  as  an  officer  from 
the  National  Band  and  Orchestra  Asso¬ 
ciations  and  the  Committee  on  Instru¬ 
mental  Affairs  does  not  mean  with¬ 
drawal  of  cooperation,  or  any  change 
in  his  close  association  with  these  or¬ 
ganizations  and  their  activities,  or 
lack  of  interest  in  their  success.  The 
National  Bureau  will  continue  to  re¬ 
spond  to  requests  for  its  aid  and  to 
act  as  a  source  of  information,  as  far 
as  it  is  equipped  to  do  so,  and  its  heart 
will  remain  with  the  School  Band  and 
Orchestra  Contests  and  those  conduct¬ 
ing  them. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  very  little 
benefit  has  accrued  to  the  commercial 
interests  aiding  in  the  support  of  the 
Bureau,  and  through  this  support  aid¬ 
ing  in  the  development  of  the  contests. 
Financial  assistance  from  this  source 
has,  in  fact,  almost  been  eliminated, 
due  to  business  conditions,  but  the 
public  benefit  from  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  has  been  so  generally  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  it  now  derives  nearly  all  its 
funds  from  the  educational  founda¬ 
tions. 

Since  this  article  was  first  written 
the  new  bulletin  of  contest  rules  has 
been  published  and  gives  the  new 
set-up.  It  may  be  that  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  fully  the  plan  of  operation,  but 
it  would  seem  to  me  to  indicate  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  responsibility  between  the 
Committee  on  Instrumental  Affairs 
and  the  two  Associations.  The 
pamphlet  should  be  read  carefully,  for 
I  shall  not  take  the  space  to  explain 
it  here.  In  withdrawing,  however, 
from  active  work  in  the  contests,  I 
feel  that  I  should  go  on  record  as  ex¬ 
pressing  thoughts  on  this  matter  which 
I  have  in  mind  as  an  outgrowth  of  my 
experience.  The  following  comments, 
therefore,  must  be  construed  as  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  personal  opinions,  de¬ 
signed  to  serve  as  a  possible  helpful 
guide  in  the  future. 

Danger  of  Confusion  from  Uncertainty 
or  Divided  Responsibility. 

A  Personal  Opinion 

For  some  time  there  has  been  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  leaders  in  the  National  School 
Band  Association  to  run  the  National 
School  Band  Contest  as  well  as  the 
solo  and  ensemble  events.  Their  con¬ 


tention  is  based  on  the  apparently 
logical  argument  that,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  actual  participants,  they  are 
in  a  better  position  to  understand  both 
the  weaknesses  and  the  needs  of  the 
contests  and  to  formulate  the  plana  on 
which  they  are  to  be  run. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  this  viewpoint,  but  there  are  two 
sides  to  most  questions  and  there  is 
the  possibility  of  a  person’s  being  so 
close  to  a  proposition  that  he  loses  the 
perspective.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
band  directors  would  be  inclined  to  act 
from  the  standpoint  that  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  contest  was  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  best  band,  and  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  equality  of  opportunity  and 
rigidity  of.  regulation, — and  might 
they  not  be  biased  in  both  cases,  al¬ 
though  unconsciously,  by  their  own  in¬ 
terest?  Does  not  the  fact  that  the 
main  purpose  of  the  Committee  on 
Instrumental  Affairs  is  to  raise  and 
extend  the  standard  of  instrumental 
music  education  in  the  schools,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Committee  has 
adopted  the  contest  merely  as  a  means 
to  that  end,  enable  the  Committee  to 
keep  the  educational  objective  more 
conspicuously  in  the  foreground?  Is 
not  the  educational  benefit  the  only 
justification  for  the  large  expense  and 
time  involved,  and  is  it  not  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  to  all  school  band 
and  orchestra  directors,  as  well  as  to 
the  students,  that  emphasis  should 
continue  to  be  placed  on  educational 
values?  Operated  on  this  basis,  the 
contests  have  undoubtedly  raised  the 
financial  status  of  many  band  leaders 
by  the  greater  recognition  given  the 
bands  through  the  increased  public  in¬ 
terest  and  improvement  in  quality  of 
work. 

Irrespective  of  whether  the  contests 
are  to  be  run  under  the  Band  and 
Orchestra  Associations’  jurisdiction, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Committee,  or 
under  that  of  the  Committee  with  the 
aid  of  the  Associations,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  should  be  definitely  placed 
rather  than  divided.  The  writer  is 
not  an  advocate  of  joint  commit¬ 
tees,  charged  with  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  control.  As  advisory  bodies  they 
are  very  helpful,  but  he  believes  re¬ 
sponsibility  should  be  definitely  placed 
in  a  committee  representing  a  specific 
organization  or  group,  or  should  be 
composed  of  representatives  of  so 
many  different  groups  that  it  would 
constitute  an  entity  of  Itself.  It  is 
easier  to  satisfy  a  dozen  factions  than 
two,  and  there  is  less  likelihood  of 
rivalry,  jealousy,  or  confiict  of  ideas. 

The  people  on  the  Committee  on 
Instrumental  Affairs,  the  officers  of  the 
two  Associations,  and  the  members 
of  the  Joint  Contest  Committee  are 
(Continued  on  page  4t) 


Let  s  Discuss 
Percussi on 


By  J  ,oe  Berryman 


The  most  neglected,  misused  and 
abused  section  in  the  average 
school  band  is  its  percussion. 
That  may  seem  a  harsh  statement  and 
may  cause  many  directors  not  to  read 
further  in  this  column;  but  if  you  stop 
to  consider  the  small  amount  of  time 
that  is  spent  on  this  section  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  others,  you  will  agree  with 
the  above  assertion. 

Most  good  directors  and  teachers  of 
bands  can  take  almost  any  instrument 
in  the  organization  and  perform  on  it 
pleasingly  well — at  least,  well  enough 
to  show  the  student  correct  tone  pro¬ 
duction,  tongueing,  and  the  necessary 
fingering. 

How  many  directors  know  all  of  the 
fundamentals  of  the  percussion  instru¬ 
ments?  Very  few.  Of  course,  they  can 
show  the  notation  for  a  roll,  but  be¬ 
yond  that  and  the  correct  method  of 
holding  the  sticks,  in  which  there  is  a 
great  difference  of  c^nion,  few  leaders 
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in  the  ordinary  band  can  give  much 
assistance. 

I  do  not  propose  in  this  short  article 
to  expound  a  complete  method  for  the 
snare  drum,  not  to  mention  the  other 
instillments  in  this  section;  but  I  would 
like  to  set  down  a  few  facts  which  I 
believe  will  be  helpful  to  those  who  may 
be  engaged  in  this  same  field  of  en¬ 
deavor. 

The  statement  I  am  about  to  make 
will  probably  be  criticised  by  all  of  the 
“old  heads”  from  both  the  Carl  Gardner 
school  and  the  diversely  different  fol¬ 
lowing  of  Arthur  H.  Rackett.  There  are 


Watch  the  birdiel  Click,  and  the 
picture  (above)  was  taken,  h’t  the 
Concert  Percussion  Section  of  the 
Texarkana,  Texas,  High  Sidund 
Band. 


pnly  three  fundamental  strokes  for  tk 
snare  drum:  single  stroke,  double  stroke 
and  the  stroke  used  in  the  crushed  nA 
The  single  stroke,  of  course,  is  made  bjr 
striking  the  drum  as  the  name  wodd 
imply.  The  double  stroke  is  a  bound^ 
stroke  in  which  the  stick  is  drawn  amf 
from  the  drum  after  it  has  struck  twin 
one  is  the  direct  impact  and  the  otfe( 
a  rebound.  The  other  stroke,  whid^hl 
want  of  a  better  name  I  shall  teriftjl^ 
press  stroke,  is  made  by  pressing^ 
stick  against  the  drum  and  holdi 
there  to  rebound  as  long  as  its  mo 
turn  lasts.  All  of  these  strokes  can  bk 
made  with  either  stick,  although  ih 
press  stroke  is  generally  used  with  bid 
sticks  at  the  same  time.  All  of  tk 
rudimental  beats,  which  have  ca  uad|« 
much  controversy  in  recent  yeari»-,||( 
made  up  of  these  three  strokes. 
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The  single  stroke  is  self-explanatory 
aod  is  one  of  the  fundamentals  which 
needs  no  further  comment.  The  nota¬ 
tion  is  usually  a  quarter,  eighth,  or  six¬ 
teenth  note. 

The  flam  is  made  up  of  two  single 
strokes  played  either  close  together  (al- 
Dost  at  the  same  instant)  or  with  a 
little  more  time  el:q>sing  between  the 
strokes.  The  former  is  called  the  closed 
flam  and  the  latter  the  open  flam.  In 
either  case,  the  first  stroke  is  played 
much  softer  than  the  second.  Either 
hand  may  play  the  first  stroke,  and  of 
course,  the  second  is  played  by  the 
other  hand.  The  notation  for  the  flam 
is  the  same  as  for  a  grace  note  and  the 
principal  note  as  written  for  any  instru¬ 
ment.  The  open  flam  is  seldom  used. 
The  difference  in  notation  is  made  by 
use  of  the  tie  which  is  generally  used 
for  the  closed  flam. 

The  drag  is  identical  with  the  flam 
except  that  there  are  two  grace  notes 
instead  of  one.  This  beat  is  i^ayed  with 
a  double  stroke  followed  by  a  single 
stroke  and  is  played  the  same  as  the 
flam  as  regards  accent  and  notation, 
there  being,  of  course,  two  grace  notes 
with  the  principal  note  receiving  the 
stress. 

The  four  stroke  ruff  is  made  up  of 
four  single  strokes  in  rapid  succession 
alternating  from  one  hand  to  the  other. 
The  last  one  usually  falls  on  the  count 
and  always  receives  the  emphasis.  The 
notation  for  this  beat  is  the  same  as 
for  the  flam  and  drag  except  that  it  has 
three  grace  notes  and  the  tie  is  seldom 
used. 

The  five,  seven,  nine,  eleven  and  all 
other  odd  number  rolls  up  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  long  roll,  are  made  up  of 
double  strokes  except  the  last,  which  is 
necessarily  a  single  stroke  and  is,  in 
most  cases,  accented.  These  are  written 
as  ei^th,  quarter,  half  and  whole  note 
rolls,  the  proper  one  depending  on  the 
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To  the  left  is  John  H.  Trigg,  Drum  Major 
of  the  Texarkana  High  School  Band.  In 
the  lower  left  it  pictured  the  Girlt  Drum 
Corps.  Vione  Blizxard  it  the  girlt’  Drum 
Major.  In  the  lower  right  it  the  Drum 
Section  of  the  Marching  Band. 


tempo  and  rhythm  of  the  composition 
and  the  ingenuity  of  the  performer. 

The  so-called  even  stroke  rolls,  the 
six,  eight,  etc.,  are  merely  the  odd 
stroke  rolls  with  one  single  stroke 
played  afterward  and  are  really  not 
fundamentals  but  combinations. 

The  crushed  ruff  is  made  by  pressing 
both  sticks  down  on  the  drum  head  as 
mentioned  in  the  description  of  the 
press  stroke.  This  is  usually  notated  as 
an  eighth  or  quarter  note  roll  when  it 
is  not  tied  to  the  following  note. 

All  other  beats  are  combinations  of 
the  foregoing  and  can  be  analyzed  very 
easily  when  the  necessity  arises. 

Often  I  have  seen  and  heard  fairly 
good  bands  on  the  march  with  drum¬ 
mers  using  thin,  metal  orchestra  drums. 
This  is  almost  an  unforgivable  example 
of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  director. 
It  is  about  as  bad  as  using  violins  with 
the  band  on  parade,  which  no  sound- 
minded  director  would  attempt,  unless 
it  might  be  for  some  sort  of  special  fete 
in  which  the  whole  instrumental  depart¬ 
ment  was  called  upon  to  make  a  show¬ 
ing.  Even  then,  I  could  not  agree  that 
it  was  a  wise  thing  to  do.  Still  these 
bands  go  on  from  year  to  year  without 
proper  equipment,  using  these  thin- 
toned  “snappy”  drums,  which  lack 
proper  depth  and  tone  qualities  for  a 
marching  band.  The  opposite  is  like¬ 


wise  foolish  at  times.  Field  drums  were 
not  made  for  concert  and  should  be  used 
with  a  great  deal  of  discretion  except  on 
marches  and  compositions  where  a  mili¬ 
tary  atmosphere  is  desired. 

Much  time  b  spent  in  rehearsal  work¬ 
ing  out  shading  and  contrast  for  the 
characteristic  numbers  and  selections. 
Have  you  ever  been  guilty  of  cheapen¬ 
ing  such  numbers  by  telling  the  drum¬ 
mers  to  play  the  castanet  part  on  the 
rim,  the  tom-tom  part  on  a  muflSed 
drum  or  the  triangle  part  on  a  cymbal? 
These  are  good  substitutes,  to  be  sure, 
but  the  instrument  called  for  is  very  in¬ 
expensive  and  much  more  effective. 
Many  other  percuss'on  sins  similar  to 
these  are  repeated  every  day  in  our 
schools,  because  of  lack  of  percussion 
equipment.  We  spend  great  sums  on 
sousai^nes  and  similar  instruments, 
but  I  will  venture  to  say  the  average 
school  band  does  not  have  fifty  dollars 
worth  of  percussion  effects,  excluding 
the  drums  themselves.  Many  a  simple 
number  can  be  made  effective  by  proper 
use  of  the  percussion  section. 

While  I  am  discussing  equipment,  the 
cymbals  should  be  .  considered.  Too 
many  bands  are  still  using  the  old  dol¬ 
lar  and  a  half  brass  cymbab.  By  that, 
I  do  not  mean  that  cheap  Turkish  cym¬ 
bals  are  to  be  considered  good  enough; 
however,  they  would  be  an  improve¬ 
ment.  The  best  Turkish  instruments 
will  do  more  to  improve  the  tonal  qual¬ 
ity  of  these  bands  than  an  equal  amount 
spent  in  any  other  section. 

One  of  the  most  dei^orable  things  in 
the  ordinary  band  is  the  neglect  of  the 

(Continued  on  page  99) 
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1.  Carolyn  Com,  Olnajr,  Illinois,  took 
up  thm  study  of  piano  token  she  was 
five  years  old  and  already  has  some 
notable  achievements  to  her  credit. 
When  the  toas  ttoelt)e  the  toon  the 
gold  medal  in  the  Music  Memory 
Contest  sponsored  by  the  National 
Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of  Music 
with  a  score  of  100%.  She  now  plays 
the  flute  and  in  1932  won  first  in  the 
State,  and  second  in  the  National  Con¬ 
test.  During  the  summer  the  was  first 
chair  flutist  in  the  National  Music 
Camp  orchestra  at  Interiochen,  MUhi- 

gan. 

e  e  m 

2.  Mary  McNabb,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  be¬ 
gan  her  musical  career  with  the  violin 
and  after  a  year  changed  to  the  viola. 
For  three  years  she  has  played  with 
the  East  High  School  orchestra  and 
the  W aterloo  Symphony  Orchestra.  In 
1930  she  won  thiid  place  in  the  State 
Contest  and  in  1932  she  was  a  first 
division  winner  in  the  National  Con¬ 
test. 

mem 

3.  Here's  the  winner  of  the  Kentucky 
State  Contest  last  year,  the  Louisville 
Male  High  School  Band,  of  which  Mr. 
Lynn  Thayer  is  director.  Several  of 
the  hand  members  carried  off  honors 

in  the  solo  contests  as  welL 

m  m  m 

4.  The  Madison  Jutuor-Semor  High 
School  Band  is  novel  in  that  it  is  com¬ 
posed  of  students  ranging  all  the  wry 
frodt  the  fourth  grade,  primary,  to  the 
senior  year  in  high  schooL  The  band 
was  uniformed  for  the  first  time  last 
year  and  stepped  right  out  to  win  first 
place  in  Clw  C  in  the  State  Contest. 
Mr.  Knut  W etterstrand  is  director. 


5.  The  Carbondale  Beginners  Band, 
of  Carbondale,  Colorado,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Alvin  Duis,  placed 
first  in  Class  D  at  the  State  Contest, 

held  at  Grand  Junction  in  1932. 

m  m  m 

6.  Robert  Cowan  of  Joliet,  Illinois, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Joliet  Grade 
School  Band,  won  the  piccolo  playing 
event  in  the  State  Contest  in  1931. 
With  the  flute  he  placed  in  the  first 
group  at  the  State  Grade  School  Con¬ 
test  and  in  group  two  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  High  School  Solo  Contest  in 

1932. 

m  m  m 

7.  A  prize-winning  organization  from 
Maine  is  the  Lincoln  Junior  High 
School  orchestra  of  Portland,  which 
captured  first  place  in  the  State  Con¬ 
test.  Maude  H.  Haines  is  the  director. 

m  m  m 

8.  An  impressive  array  of  honors 
stands  to  the  credit  of  the  Lanark, 
Illinois,  Community  School  Band,  i^ 
eluding  one  Illinois  championship, 
two  seconds  and  two  thirds  in  the 
State  and  one  fourth  in  a  National 
Contest.  In  1932  the  band  was  put  in 
Gyopp  One  at  the  State  Contest  and 
later  wm  the  Class  D  honors  in  the 
Music  Festival  at  Chicago  in  August. 
Mr.  Leonard  I.  Wierson  is  the  direo 

tor,  assisted  by  Edwin  Flickinger. 
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on  Armistice  Day  and  gave  a  program 
for  the  Methodist  Church  Vesper 
services  during  the  past  month.  The 
bands  are  now  hard  at  work  on  a  con¬ 
cert  to  be  given  sometime  during  the 
Christmas  season.  Under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  S.  E.  Windham,  the  direc¬ 
tor,  some  of  the  members  have  organ¬ 
ised  a  directing  class,  conducting,  with 
the  aid  of  a  phonograph,  many  famous 
bands  and  orchestras. 

Sounds  like  a  lively  organization — 
let’s  hear  from  you  often! 


“Lady  Luck  was  my  pal,”  insists 
Marion  Kirby  in  explaining  her  suc- 
cess  in  the 
State  and  Na- 
tional  Contests 
SVv  last  spring, 

but  we  are  in- 
dined  to  think 
rather 

^  modest  about 

'  Marion 

the 

'  French  horn 

in  the  Hins- 

V  dale 

Township  High 
i|H  .  School  Band 

for  three  years 
but  did  not  en¬ 
ter  any  solo  contests  until  1932.  After 
winning  a  school  contest  she  was  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  enter  the  District  Con¬ 
test  in  which  she  placed  in  the  First 
Division.  Later  she  placed  first  in 
the  State  Contest  and  in  the  second 
group  in  the  National  Contest.  Her 
instructor  was  James  L.  Buckborough, 
director  of  the  Hinsdale  Township 
High  School  Bands  and  Orchestra. 


Climbing  Fast  ? 

Here’s  Raymond  Reichle  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Hill  Military  Academy  W 
Band,  Portland,  Ore.,  and  carried  oO  ^ 
third  place  saxophone  solo  honors  in  -JH 
the  State  Contest. 

The  Hill  Band,  incidently,  has 
romped  up  the  ladder  of  success 
amazing  speed  and  dexterity.  Organ- 
ized  only  three  years  ago,  the  band^^R 
entered  its  first  Oregon  State  Contest^ 
in  1931,  winning  third  place  in  Class  ^ 
C.  This  year  they  forged  still  farther  ^  y 
ahead  and  placed  first  in  the  same  ' 
class. 

The  Hill  musicians  have  represented 
the  city  for  the  Portland  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  many  occasions,  played  ||| 
frequently  for  other  civic  organisa^^Es 
tions  and  clubs  as  well  as  for  the  cadet^? 
drills  and  the  school  dances  and  enter-y ' 
tainments.  For  a  month  and  a  halfB^ 
this  fall  the  band  was  heard  everygj 
Monday  night  over  radio  station^H 
KWJJ.  - 

Florida  Adventure  W,  '- 

“Wild  Night  Spent  in  Everglades  by^'  - 
Musicians” — thus  read  the  startling’ 
headlines  in  the  Fort  Meyers  (Fla.)^7F 

News-Press  on  November  13.  The  , 

"  ^ 

Fort  Meyers  High  School  Band  was  «  ' 
marooned  in  the  Jungle  realm  of  In  ^ 
dians,  alligators  and  crocodiles  whra. 
the  bus  in  which  the  memhers  weft  'V 
returning  from  a  football  game  in 
Miami  suffered  a  flat  tire.  Prof.  F.  0.  ^ 
Sturchio,  director  of  the  band,  took 
some  of  the  musicians  to  Fort  Meyers 
in  his  car  to  replace  the  tire.  Mean  ^  j 
while  those  who  had  stayed  with  the  j 
bus  built  a  bonfire  by  the  side  of  the  j 
road  and  tried,  rather  unsuccessfully,  >  j 
to  sleep.  Prof.  Sturchio  finally  re* . 
turned  with  the  tire  and  the  party 
was  on  the  move  again. 


Boom!  Boom!  Look  Out  for 
Alton  Boom,  Boom! 

Alton  Boom  —  anyone  with  a  name 
like  that  just  couldn’t  help  being  a 
good  bass  player  and  that’s  what 


Singing  Before  Breakfast 

The  old  superstition  about  singing 
before  breakfast  holds  no  terrors  for 
the  Stockton  (Cal.)  High  School 
Troubadonrs  who  recently  held  a  re¬ 
hearsal  at  6:30  in  the  morning.  After 
an  hoar’s  practice,  breakfast  was 
cooked  and  served  by  the  girls. 

’The  ’Troubadours  are  putting  on  an 
intensive  drive  for  out-of-town  engage¬ 
ments  and  since  a  great  deal  of  prac¬ 
tice  is  necessary,  they  plan  to  hold 
more  of  these  early  morning  re¬ 
hearsals. 


Alton  Is,  playing  bass  in  tbe  Waupnn 
(W'is.)  High  School  Band.  Further¬ 
more  he  is  a  very  versatile  musician 
for  he  plays  violin  in  the  Waupun 
High  School  Orchestra  and  tuba  in  the 
All-State  Orchestra  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

He  has  an  impressive  array  of 
honors  to  his  credit,  winning  fourth 
place  in  Class  B  in  the  State  Contest 
in  1931;  second  place  in  Class  A  in 
his  district  in  1932;  third  place  in 
Class  A  in  the  State  Contest  in  1932 
and  a  second  division  place  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Contest  this  year. 


Busy  Band 

Dwane  H.  English,  our  St.  Maries 
(Idaho)  High  School  reporter,  writes 
that  their  Junior  and  Senior  Bands 
are  hack  again  this  year  with  more 
enthasiaam  than  ever.  With  five  other 
north  Idaho  bands  they  played  at  the 
homecoming  game  between  Idaho  and 
Oregon  Universities  at  Moscow,  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  two  political  parties 
daring  the  presidential  campaign,  led 
the  parade  of  the  high  school  stadents 
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Wet  But  Gallant 

Despite  old  man  rain  the  Lake  View 
High  Schooi  Band  not  only  showed  up 
for  the  Rockford  game  on  October  29 
but  managed  to  get  out  on  the  field 
and  form  a  circle  with  the  Rockford 
band  and  go  through  their  numbers 
without  any  mishap,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion,  perhaps,  of  the  woodwinds,  which 
are  notoriously  averse  to  water.  The 
band  is  studying  up  on  the  concert 
numbers  which  they  are  going  to  pre¬ 
sent,  among  which  are  “Rienxi,'*  “Cen¬ 
tral  Park  March”  and  some  Victor 
Herbert  favorites. 


Play  Sousa  Marches 

An  all-Sousa  program  was  presented 
by  the  Blue  and  Gray  Band  of  the 
Weston  City  Schools,  Weston,  W’est 
Virginia,  on  November  6  in  the 
high  school.  in  honor  of  the 
great  bandmaster's  birthday.  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  prefaced  by  a  brief  biog¬ 
raphy,  given  by  Charles  W.  Holt,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  band.  The  selections 
included  “Stars  and  Stripes  Forever," 
“El  Capitan,”  “Washington  Post,” 
“Liberty  Bell.”  “King  Cotton,”  “North¬ 
ern  Pines,”  “Saber  and  Spurs,”  “Sem¬ 
per  Fldells,”  “The  Thunderer." 


Sets  Record 

Breaking  a  precedent  is  no  trick  for 
David  Westgate  and  he  demonstrated 
the  fact  by  be¬ 
coming  the  first 
senior  in  the 
history  of  Black- 
well  (  O  k  1  a.  ) 

High  School  to 
win  a  first  medal 
in  the  clarinet 
event  at  the 
State  Contest, 
last  spring.  The 
year  before  that 
he  placed  first 
in  the  Kansas 
State  Contest. 

He  also  attended  the  National  Con¬ 
test  at  Marion,  Ind.,  last  spring. 


Elect  Officers 

First  honors  in  the  District  Contest 
at  Tulsa  and  then  second  place  in  the 
State  Contest  last  spring  is  the  record 


of  the  Bristow  (Okla.)  High  School 
Band. 

This  year  the  band  is  back,  bigger 
and  better  than  ever,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  were  recently  elected:  For 
the  Band,  Elmer  List,  pres.;  Bradie 

••ds - ^ - 

North  High  Band  Entertains 

The  American  Library  Association’s 
regional  convention  at  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  was  entertained'  on  October  21 
by  a  program  given  by  the  North 
High  Concert  Band  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Raymond  W.  Jones.  Library 
delegates  from  Minnesota,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Missouri  and  Iowa  heard 
the  eighty-piece  band  play  the  marches 
“El  Capitan,”  “Microphone”  and  “Our 
Director,”  and  the  overtures  “In  a 
Chinese  Temple  Garden,”  “Sacred 
Hour”  and  “In  a  Persian  Market.” 
Thirteen  members  of  the  band  were 
guests  and  entertainers  at  the  T.  M. 
C.  A.  Executive  Banquet  on  October 
12,  and  enjoyed  themselves  as  much 
as  their  hosts  did  their  music.  The 


Pipes,  vice-pres.;  Nell  Milbum,  secy, 
and  treas.;  Lucien  Arthurs,  attend¬ 
ance  checker;  Marvin  Jones,  sgt.-at- 
arms;  Donald  Runyon,  drum  major. 


For  the  orchestra,  Glen  Koonce,  pres.; 
Elmo  Williams,  vice-pres.;  George 
Hansen,  secy,  and  treas.  Librarians, 
George  Hansen  and  Harold  Chapman, 
and  business  manager.  Jack  Chadder- 
don,  serve  both  organizations. 


lucky  thirteen  were  Howard  Sherman, 
Roger  Hartzer,  Frank  Millsap,  Harry 
Muller,  John  Snyder,  Bert  Kuschan, 
George  Leedham,  Bob  Devine,  Elwood 
Glenn,  Charles  Wilson,  Bob  Reed, 
Weldon  Else  and  Eugene  Beisser. 


In  Menwriam 

The  Wilmington  High  School  Or¬ 
chestra,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  as¬ 
sisted  in  putting  on  a  musical  as¬ 
sembly  program  held  in  the  school 
auditorium  on  November  4  along  with 
the  Girls’  Glee  Club.  The  orchestra, 
commemorating  the  life  of  John  Philip 
Sousa,  included  in  its  selections  sev¬ 
eral  of  his  famous  marches,  among 
which  was  the  soul-stirring  “Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever.” 


Here’s  consisuncy  for  you!  The  Pocatello  High  School  Band  has  toon  firu  place  in  the  Idaho  State  Contest  every  year  tmce  1928. 
The  Band  has  a  full  instrumentation  of  bass  and  alto  darinets,  bassoons,  oboes,  Frends  horns  and  other  pieces.  L.  J.  Sdmabel  is 
director.  Last  Spring  many  of  the  instrumental  solo  and  ensemble  group  honors  seere  toon  by  members  of  the  Pocatello  Band  in 
the  State  Contest  and  the  trumpet  trio,  students  of  Mr.  SchnabeFs,  ranked  in  the  first  division  in  the  National  Contest. 
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New  Dude  in  Parade 


Trombone  Star 
It  didn’t  take  long  tor  Woodrow 
Wilson  Mann’s  musical  talents  to  be 
recognised  at 

■  Little  Rock 
(Ark.)  High 
School.  Before 
he  had  been 
there  a  month 
he  was  awarded 
first  chair  in  the 
Class  A  Band, 
which  he  still 
holds.  Woodrow 
studied  music 
with  Prof. 


_  Wll- 

bur  Shoemaker 
for  three  years 
and  at  the  age  of  eleven  played  the 
trombone  in  the  West  Side  School 
Band  and  Orchestra.  During  his  last 
year  there  he  entered  his  first  contest 
and  .won  third  place  in  the  trombone 
solqjevent.  Last  spripg  he  .won  first 
place  in  the  solo  event  in  the  State 
Contest  and  played  in  the  second  di¬ 
vision  in  the  National  Contest. 

He’s  a  great  press-agent  for  his 
school  and  the  band  and  writes  of 
both  with  great  enthusiasm.  L.  Bruce 
Jones  is  the  director. 


band  has  been  turning  out  some  pretty 
tricky  letter  formations. 

Part  of  the  money  for  the  new  uni¬ 
forms  was  contributed  by  civic  minded 
business  firms.  The  band  is  now  en¬ 
deavoring  to  raise  funds  to  enter  the 
State  Contest  this  year. 


Marching  in  the  Armistice  Day 
parade  in  Asheville,  N.  C.,  was  the 
Asheville  Senior  High  School  Band. 
They  made  a  splendid  appearance  in 
their  new  uniforms,  scarlet  and  black 
capes,  suspenders  and  caps  worn  with 
white.  For  the  football  games  the 


Beginner  Scores 
Here’s  a  young  but  willing  worker, 
C.  F.  Birch  of  Oak  Park,  Ill.,  who 
plays  in  the  St. 

B  Edmund  School 
Band.  In  spite 
of  the  difficulty 
experienced 
playing  the  oboe, 
he  struggled 
through  seven 
months  of  in¬ 
structions  and 
emerged  from 
the  State  Con¬ 
test  with  second 
prise  in  Class  B. 
The  St.  Edmund 
Band  has  taken  part  in  the  A.  S.  B.  A. 
Contests  for  the  past  two  years  and 
from  a  modest  beginning  with  twenty 
members  it  has  grown  to  twice  that 
sise.  Three  of  the  four  entrants  in 
the  solo  contests  carried  off  honors 
last  spring.  The  Band  is  directed 
by  P.  M.  Keast  and  has  taken  part  in 
a  number  of  civic  and  parish  events. 


solo  honors  in  the  County  and  District 
Contests.  The  Boy’s  Quartet  placed 
first  and  the  Girl’s  Duet  third  in  the 
county.  C.  C.  Engle  is  director  of  the 
orchestra. 

More  power  to  ’em! 


Out  in  Cheney,  Neb.,  the  Cheney 
High  School  Orchestra  Is  maxing  a 
name  for  itself,  having  placed  first  in 
the  Mudecas  Music  Contest  and  second 
in  the  County  Music  Contest.  Many 
of  the  members  of  the  orchestra  won 


December  Concert 
Laurence  Biasi,  Jr.,  writes  us  that 
the  York  High  School  Orchestra,  Villa 
Park,  Ill.,  gave  a  very  interesting  con¬ 
cert  (m  November  10  and  that  the 
York  Hi]gh  School  Band  will  be  beard 
in  an  interesting  program  on  Decem¬ 
ber  16.  Mr.  Russell  L.  Moberly  is  the 
director  of  both. 


A  pretty  tmmppy  saxophone  sextette  it  that  claimed  by  the  Whiting  (Ind.)  High  SchoeL 
Its  members  are  Roy  Green,  Mike  HoUick,  George  Mantich,  Howard  Stawiteke,  Martin 
Gambril,  and  Kenneth  Malick.  They  toon  first  place  in  the  Indiana  State  Contest  and 
second  in  the  National  Contest  in  1932 
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Newt  from  Cleveland 

BT  STLTIA  SlBOnjSTBIIf 

At  last  the  dream  of  Glenrllle  High 
School  Band  has  been  fulfilled.  Mr. 
Rush  and  all  his  pupils  have  been 
looking  forward  for  many  years  to  a 
larger  band  room!  Now,  the  largest 
band  room  in  the  city  has  been  made 
to  accommodate  them.  This  news  has 
made  both  the  band  and  orchestra 
Tery  happy. 

The  football  season  has  kept  the 
members  quite  busy;  practicing  from 
seven-thirty  a.  m.  to  nine  o’clock  a.  m. 
every  morning.  They  have  also  had 
the  honor  of  playing  at  the  Cleveland 
Stadium  for  the  Benny  Friedman  and 
Red  Grange  Charity  Football  Game 
and  made  a  fine  showing. 

November  eighteenth  they  played 
over  station  WTAM  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Edwin  Franko  Goldman,  suc¬ 
cessor  of  the  late  John  Philip  Sousa. 
The  band  was  very  proud  to  have  been 
able  to  see  and  speak  to  Mr.  Goldman 
personally  and  left  the  station  with 
smiles  and  self-satisfaction  written  on 
their  faces. 

And  now  after  this  exciting  sea¬ 
son,  they  are  ready  to  settle  down  and 
start  working  hard  on  their  concert 
music. 


cessional.”  The  Armistice  Day  pro¬ 
grams  at  Stockton  High  School  have 
been  engineered  exclusively  by  stu¬ 
dents  for  two  or  three  years. 


Honor  March  King 

The  Music  Clubs  of  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  High  School  honored  the 
memory  of  the  country’s  greatest 
bandmaster  and  the  march  king  of  all 
time,  John  Philip  Sousa,  with  a  con¬ 
cert  in  the  high  school  auditorium  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  November  6.  Two 
of  Sousa’s  best  known  compositions 
were  included  in  the  program,  which 
was  under  the  direction  of  J.  Henry 
Francis,  director  of  Music  Education, 
and  Miss  Eunice  E.  Thornburg,  as¬ 
sistant  in  High  School. 


Mozart  Club 

William  C.  Schultheis  writes  us  of 
an  enterprising  group  of  students  who 
form  the  Mozart  Club,  of  which  he  is 
president,  at  Perry  High  School,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.  The  club  has  charge  of  all 
the  instrumental  music  programs  and 
sponsors  assembly  programs  and  like 
entertainments.  There  are  nineteen 
members,  all  interested  in  music,  and 
regular  officers  and  committees  to  take 
care  of  the  work.  Meetings  are  held 
weekly  and  with  every  member  tak¬ 
ing  an  enthusiastic  part  in  the  activi¬ 
ties,  rapid  progress  is  being  made. 


Band  Mothers  Assist 

On  F’riday  evening,  December  9,  the 
Harrison  High  School  Band  of  Chi¬ 
cago  is  giving  its  first  concert  of  the 
season  in  the  school  auditorium.  The 
event  is  sponsored  by  the  Harrison 
Band  Mothers’  Club  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Harrison  Band  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation. 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  losses  in  per¬ 
sonnel  through  graduation  and  trans¬ 
fers,  Harrison  has  another  fine  organ¬ 
ization  working  enthusiastically  to 
maintain  the  high  standard  set  by  last 
year’s  champion  band. 


Raise  Fund  for  Uniforms 

They  call  the  Cathedral  Boys’  High 
School  Band  of  Springfield,  Ill.,  the 
“surprise  band.’’  Last  year,  with  only 
eighteen  members,  the  band  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  grade  school  to  the 
high  school.  This  year  finds  the  mem¬ 
bership  increased  to  fifty-four.  It  has 
already  made  an  appearance  at  several 
private  and  public  gatherings  and 
been  highly  acclaimed.  A  number  of 
prominent  business  men  of  the  city 
are  now  working  on  plans  whereby 
funds  may  be  raised  to  supply  uni¬ 
forms  for  the  band  members.  Brother 
J.  L.  Drolet,  C.  S.  V.,  is  director  of  the 
Department  of  Band  Instruction. 


Director  Addresses  Music  Meet 

Our  friend  Joe  Berryman,  director 
of  music  in  Edinborg  (Tex.)  College 
and  Public  Schools,  addressed  the 
tenth  annual  convention  of  the  Fifth 
District,  Texas  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs,  in  Kingsville,  at  both  sessions 
of  the  two  day  meet,  November  18-19. 
“The  Changing  Status  of  the  Instru¬ 
mental  Music’*  and  “The  Need  of 
Music  Reform  in  Our  Public  Schools’’ 
were  his  tc^ics. 

On  November  10,  the  Edinburg  High 
School  Band,  with  Mr.  Berryman, 
director,  gave  an  Armistice  Day  con¬ 
cert  in  the  Edinburg  College  Andi- 
torium.  This  was  the  band’s  first 
formal  program  of  the  year  and  it 
was  dedicated  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
World  War  and  the  American  Legion. 


Look  Out  Mr.  Irving  Berlin! 

Students  of  Glenville  High  School, 
Cleveland,  O.,  find  they  have  a  com¬ 
poser  in  their  midst.  He’s  Jerome 
Metzel,  president  of  the  senior  class, 
who  has  written  a  number  of  popular 
melodies,  among  them  “Searching” 
and  “He’s  the  Fellow  for.  Me.”  At 
present  they  are  in  the  process  of  be¬ 
ing  arranged  and  copyrighted. 


Unique  Roll  Call 

When  the  Orpheons,  a  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  High  School  musical  club,  met 
recently  they  answered  to  a  unique 
roll  call,  each  member  responding  with 
the  name  of  an  opera  which  begins 
with  the  Initial  of  either  the  member’s 
first  or  last  name.  The  secretary  is 
busy  planning  other  novel  roll  calls 
pertaining  to  music. 


On  the  Air 

Three  Milton  (W.  Va.)  High  School 
students  were  “on  the  air”  in  a  30 
minute  program  broadcast  by  the 
“Silverleaf  Ramblers”  sextette  over 
station  WSAZ.  They  are  Keleth  Hicks, 
tenor  banjo;  Junior  Peck,  guitar,  and 
Troy  Clark,  five  string  banjo. 


Abroad 

Stephanie  Handzel,  who  graduated 
from  McKinley  High  School,  Chicago, 
last  year,  is  now  in  Prague,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  studying  for  a  master’s  de¬ 
gree  in  music. 


New  Song 

Huntington  (Ind.)  High  School  has 
a  new  school  song,  with  lyrics  by 
Louis  Nie  and  Donald  Freehafer,  to 
be  sung  to  the  tune  of  “On  the  Mail.” 
The  boys  were  awarded  first  prise  in 
the  school  song  contest  at  a  recent 
auditorium  assembly  when  the  song 
was  played  by  the  school  band  and 
introduced  to  the  students. 


New  Drum  Major 

The  drum  major  for  this  season  in 
the  Casper  High  School  Band,  Casper, 
Wyoming,  is  Don  Gorrell,  and  under¬ 
study  (the  boy  who  received  the  next 
highest  number  of  votes  in  the  elec¬ 
tions)  is  Jack  Long.  All  kinds  of 
wishes  for  a  great  season,  boys! 

The  orchestra  at  Casper  is  coming 
along  in  fine  shape,  according  to  all 
reports.  The  present  enrollment  is 
thirty-three.  Including  the  addition  of 
eight  new  members.  This  group  is 
divided  into  the  advanced  and  the 
training  sections,  the  latter  serving  as 
a  reservoir  of  material  for  both  band 
and  orchestra.  Mr.  S.  Kelly  Walsh, 
director  of  the  orchestra  and  band,  is 
also  in  charge  of  the  junior  high 
school  instrumental  music,  which  will 
provide  members  for  the  orchestra 
and  band  next  year. 


Facing  East 

Armistice  Day  programs  all  over 
the  country  gave  high  school  bands 
and  orchestras  ample  opportunity  for 
performance  this  month.  The  Stock- 
ton  High  School  Orchestra,  Stockton, 
California,  played  Mendelssohn’s  “War 
March  of  the  Priest”  and  Massenet’s 
“Elegy”  at  the  morning  program  held 
in  the  school  auditorium  on  November 
7.  The  girls’  trio  also  gave  a  selection 
entitled  “Christ  in  Flanders,”  and  the 
Troubadours  rendered  Kipling’s  “Re¬ 
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going/ 

f  going/ 

CHANce 
AX  THESE 


Write  some  words,  make  'em  tick, 
forty  dollars  \F  they  click! 


CooM  oa,  ym  rhyme  eesters!  Here’s  your  chence  to  turn  your  lore  for  lyrics  into  emsh. 
We  have  just  published  four  new  hifh  school  marches.  We  want  words  foe  the  chonsses, 
only,  of  these  four  marches.  We  will  pay  ten  iotlors  foe  eoch  chorus  accepted.  Verses, 
like  the  music,  should  be  in  the  modem  tempo  for  these  four  mairhcs 


"THE  FRESHMAN" 
"THE  SOPHOMORE" 
"THE  JUNIOR" 
"THE  SENIOR" 


4  Stirring 
High  School 
Marches 
Arranged  for 
Band, 
Orchestra 
and  Piano 


You  may  have  one,  or  oil  four,  of  your  choruses  accepted.  The  competition  is  open  to 
everyone  in  school  munc.  Make  your  verses  adaptable  to  any  school  or  college.  When 
the  accepted  verses  arc  printed  by  us,  blank  space  will  be  left  for  the  name  of  your 
(or  any)  school.  "Fame  and  fortune”  await  you— •/  you’re  good. 

THIS  OFFER  WITHDRAWN  DEC.  31 

But  you  will  have  to  hurryl  Hurry!  HURRY!  Tempos  is  fugit-iug.  No  manuscripts 
accepted  offer  December  31.  Of  course,  you  can’t  do  a  thing  until  you’ve  heard  eoch 
of  these  morches.  So  write,  today,  for  complete  details  of  this  contest  and  a  free,  one 
part,  repritst  of  each  morch,  so  you  can  play  them  over.  Thase  stirriug  refroins  will 
fire  your  poetic  genius.  You’ve  always  wanted  to  be  a  song  writer.  Here’s  your  chouce. 
The  rules  are  very  simple.  We  are  the  sole  judge.  Test  your  skill.  5ee  whot  you  can 
do.  It  is  worth  your  while.  Write  todoy. 


VOLKWEIN  BROS.,  INC. 

(&32  Liberty  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

nireelors:  Order  now.  for  gour  Band  or  Orchestra. 
Plag  these  brilliant  numbers.  Encourage  gour  students 
to  enter  this  contest.  Help  them  to  win.  Price  of 
each  march.  Band  (39  parts)  75  cents;  Orchestra 
(small)  75  cents;  (full)  91.15;  Plano  solo  40  cents. 
You'll  be  delighted  with  the  effect  of  these  marches. 
Order  todag. 


DIRECTORS— 
GIVE  THE  KIDS 
A  BREAK— 


Subs 
Inc. 

By 

Mariann 
Pflueger 

SANTA  CLAUS  is  Just  around  that 
famous  corner,  so  get  your  socks 
out.  and  hang  them  up  by  the  fire¬ 
place.  I  know  that  quite  a  few  of  you 
are  going  to  find  a  sub  to  The  School 
Musician  peeking  out  the  top  of  your 
sock  on  Christmas  morning.  Shbhhh, 
don’t  let  anyone  know  that  I  spilled 
the  beans. 

*  •  • 

What  ho!  A  mistake  in  the  No¬ 
vember  issue!  I  said  that  October 
was  a  baton  ^month.  And  so  it  was. 
But  I  should  have  said  that  this  it 
the  baton  season.  Orders  for  batons 
are  coming  in  fast  and  furious  every 
day,  and  the  batons  and  “How  to  Twirl 
a  Baton”  are  being  shipped  right  out 
*  *  • 

Just  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  change  in  name  of  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  United  States.  Cleveland 
is  the  city.  And  I  have  changed  its 
name  to  Baton  City. 

I’ll  tell  you  why.  We  have  sent  so 
many  batons  there,  and  we  have  so 
many  Drum  Majors  going  after  the 
well  known  Thirty-five  subs,  that  I 
am  sure  within  the  next  few  months 
everyone  in  Cleveland  will  be  strut¬ 
ting  down  the  street  twirling  a  baton. 
*  •  • 

“Sunny”  Sisson  of  (Columbus,  Ohio, 
has  sent  in  an  order  for  subs,  but  I’d 
like  to  have  some  more,  “Sunny.” 
“Sunny”  is  not  a  sonny.  Her  name  is 
Margaret. 

•  •  • 

Paducah  got  their  baton  in  time  for 
their  Thanksgiving  game.  (See  No¬ 
vember  issue.) 

•  •  • 

In  (Towanda,  New  York,  musicians 
are  hard  at  work  practicing  “May  Day 
Dance.”  This  was  their  first  piece  of 
music  purchased  on  our  free  music 
offer.  And  that  isn’t  all  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  get,  if  we  can  judge  by  the 
number  of  subs  sent  in. 

•  •  • 

I  wish  you  all  a  merry.  Merry 
Christmas  and  a  very  Happy  New 
Year. 


MOST  MARVELOUS  INVENTION 

(Ptf.  Jm.  IIM) 

rr*s  A - 

BLESSING 

10  A  trumpet  built  strictly  in  Bb  witt  positiTc  tore  patented  A  and  tHdac  tHds, 

Days  The  best  trumpet  on  earth  bush  by  the  world’s  foremost  trumpet  and  comet 

Free  builders. 

rrisf  WtUt  for  cotalog  and  prie*  lilt.  Agouti  wanUd. 

EMIL  K.  BLESSING  CO.  Established  tooo  Elkhart,  Ind. 


May  I  especially  commend  your 
magazine  for  publishing  such  articles 
u  the  ones  you  have  been  publishing 
about  percussion  instruments.  I  have 
been  insisting  that  all  my  drummers 
read  them.  Edwin  J.  Merrill,  Instru¬ 
mental  Music  Instructor,  Emerson  Jr. 
H.  S.,  Flint,  Michigan. 


We  are  greatly  indebted  to  you  for 
the  many  helpful  information  we  re¬ 
ceive  through  The  Schow.  Musician. 
It  is  serving  as  a  real  help  to  us.  E.  M. 
Williams,  Price,  Utah. 


Please  accept  nay  thanks  for  the 
splendid,  inspiring  publication  in  the 
past.  L.  W.  Holmes,  Homer,  Alaska. 


Send  Your  Orders  for  Band  Mnsie  to 

George  F.  Briegel 

-IMO  MUSK  SKCUUSr 

M74  Broadway  NBW  YORK 

Latatt  BuUatin  Sant  on  Ma^uait 


Clinic 


Program 


(Continued  from  Page  7) 
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7:30  P.  M.  Clinical  Program,  includ¬ 
ing  playing  of  various  arrange¬ 
ments  of  certain  numbers,  Amer¬ 
ican  and  foreign,  and  discussion 
of  their  relative  merits,  interest¬ 
ing  new  arrangements,  and  new 
arrangement  of  “Rienzi,”  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  arranger. 


9:30  P.  M.  Round  Table  discussion, 
and  Smoker,  Newman  Hall. 
(Alex  Enna.  Chairman.) 


Movies  of  various  national  contests, 
showing  participation  of  John  Philip 
Sousa  in  same. 


FRIDAY,  JANUARY  6,  1933 


&:00  A.  M.  Demonstration  of  Class 
Instruction. 

9:00  A.  M.  Lecture  and  Demonstra¬ 
tion  on  the  Clarinet,  including 
Clarinet  Ensemble.  (Russell 
Howland,  Solo  Clarinet,  U.  of 
Ill.  Band.) 


(Continued  on  next  page) 


located  conveniently  to  the  Band 
Building,  for  bandmasters  to  eat 
together,  thereby  enabling  them 
to  be  on  time  for  the  evening 
events. 


Who’s  Who 


This  Month 

George  Reed 

Joliet,  Illinois 

Is  Elected  to  Our  Hall  of  Fame 

PICTURE  ON  FRONT  COVER 


For  a  young  man  of  seven¬ 
teen,  George  Reed  of  Joliet, 
Ill.,  has  an  impressive  array 
of  honors  to  his  credit  in  the 
musical  Held,  topped  by  attain¬ 
ing  first  division  in  the  cornet 
soio  section  of  the  National  Con¬ 
test  at  Marion,  Ind.,  in  1933. 
George  got  off  to  an  early  start 
however,  taking  up  the  study  of 
the  cornet  at  the  age  of  eight; 
entering  his  first  contest  when 
he  was  only  nine  years  old  and 
playing  in  his  grade  school  band. 

Three  years  later  he  competed 
in  his  first  solo  contest,  the 
Aurora  Sectional,  in  which  he 
placed  second.  The  following 
year  he  won  firsts  at  both  the 
Sectional  and  State  Contests. 
He  had  his  first  taste  of  national 
honors  in  1930  when  he  com¬ 
peted  in  a  brass  ensemble  con¬ 
test  in  which  his  group  placed 
first  in  the  Sectional  Contest, 
second  in  the  State  and  first  in 
the  National. 

In  1932  he  was  first  in  the 


solo  cornet  event  in  the  Sec¬ 
tional  Contest,  second  in  the 
State  Contest  and  second  in  the 
National  Contest  at  Tulsa.  This 
year  he  made  a  clean  sweep, 
prefacing  his  success  at  Marion 
with  first  awards  at  the  Sec¬ 
tional  Contest  at  Wheaton  and 
the  State  Contest  at  Urbana. 

George  is  now  a  senior  in  the 
Joliet  High  School,  where  he  is 
not  only  solo  cornetlst  of  the 
school  band  but  student  director 
as  well.  The  latter,  he  says,  he 
enjoys  most  of  all.  His  activi¬ 
ties  also  include  considerable 
solo  work  outside  of  that  which 
he  does  with  the  band. 

Last  summer  he  attended  the 
Vandercook  School  of  Music  and 
Clifford  Llllya  of  that  school  is 
his  teacher.  He  intends  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  musical  career  and  if 
his  accomplishments  thus  far 
are  any  indication  of  what  is  in 
store  for  him,  we  feel  safe  in 
predicting  an  auspicious  future. 
Keep  your  eye  on  him  in  this 
year’s  contests! 
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NEW  MODELS  FROM 
PERCUSSION  HEADQUARTERS 


Lvbwig 

Bell  Lyra  This  is  the  Glockenspiel 
modernized  for  present  needs  in  btnd  and 
orchestra.  Lends  distinction  by  its  unique  ap¬ 
pearance,  wins  hvot  by  its  appealing  tone 
quality.  Featured  ^  University  of  lUinois, 
Northwestern  University  and  many  other 
»lendid  school  and  college  organizations. 
Easily  tmastered;  may  be  used  in  marching 
and  concert  work. 


illuttiHed.  hat  naae  of  two 
complete  ocuvcs,  folly  chromatic;  2i  bars  iK'witle, 
H'  thick;  weiabt  1)  lbs.  A440  pitch.  Complete  with 
l.otsehair  plumes  and  mallet  .  .  •  A>WH;  AA 
Leaifact  carryina  strap  ^  #  0*W 


*  '  Ludwig 

Staadard  Bass  Braat  This  splen¬ 
did  bass  drum  has  full,  resonant  tone  and 
quality  construction  features  which  make  it 
ideal  for  use  in  the  school  band  and  orches¬ 
tra,  as  well  as  for  Mneral  use.  Three-ply  Aero- 
Kraft  laminated  shell  construaion  of  genuine 
mahogany . . .  strong  separate  tension  Tun . . . 
solid  tympanihandles.. matched  selected  heads 
. . .  heavily  nickeled  fittings.  May  be  had  with 
key  tensioning  rods  if  preferred,  for  band  use. 

"r.?*’.*.**!  ““  1^47.50 

With  chromium  or  classic  sold  httins*  160.00 

#52.00 

With  chromium  or  classic  sold  fittinss  164. M) 

w't'jr  "•*  .".*!  *!**?  #50.00 

With  chromium  or  classic  sold  fittinss  |68.}0 


Ludwig 


Triwwiphal  Parade  Braai 

A  wonderml  drum  for  concert  as  well  as 
marching.  Responds  easily  with  splendid 
tone,  volume  and  carrying  ^wer.  Low  metal 
counter  hoops  permit  almost  flat  downward 
stroke.  Separate  tension  allows  proper  ad¬ 
justment  of  both  snare  and  batter  heads.  Im¬ 
proved  snare  strainer .  .  .  seleaed  Ludwig 
heads.  Aero-Kraft  shell  in  natural  mahogany 
finish  or  choice  of  lacquer  colors.  All  meul 
parts  nickel  plated. 

N*.  size  12*  OO 

M*4«l  S9S^  size  12*  a  16' 

Mwelel  N*.  993,  size  12' z  I 

( Sticks  and  slinc  included  1 


:  16'  (  Optional  at 
;  17'  (  above  price 


KVRfTR?  ^The  Ludwig  Drummer” 

_  Full  ofinteresUDg  and  valuable 

information  on  drummers  and  drumming,  and  the 
latest  developmena  in  percussion  instruments. 

Every  school  drummer,  as  well  u  supervisors 
and  directon,  should  have  a  copy  or  the  cur¬ 
rent  iuue.  Send  coupon  or  write  now  for  your 
copy— and  information  about  instruments  which 
interest  you  — without  obligation,  of  course. 

LUDWIG  &  LUDWIG 


LUDWIG  9  LUDWIG,  1215  Ludwig  Bldf.,  161 1-27  N.  Lincoln  St.,  Chicago 
OamlMaa:  Withoat  obUgation  to  me,  piaaaaiami  (  ITInl  iiilali  niiwiiiii  Infill  aiatliiintiiiiil 

.  Mrathn  inatnmMnt  ban . . . 


Mama . . 8uarR.F.D. 

CItr . State . 


InSitgte  wliathar  atulant.  taparviaar.  ar  iSracter 


-  . 


I  IIS  .  ij.jjis|^ipi^PPQ4;;i;|l|^ 


3:00 


9:45  A.  M.  Lecture  and  Demonstra¬ 
tion  on  the  Bass.  (William  Bell, 
Armco  Band,  and  Cincinnati 
Symphony.) 

Mr.  Bell  played  First  Bass  with 
Sousa’s  Band  tor  many  years.  In  sea¬ 
son  he  plays  with  Mr.  Goldman’s  Band 
on  the  Mall.  He  played  his  first  en¬ 
gagement  with  Harold  Bachman  at 
seventeen. 

10:30  A.  M.  The  Percussion  Section. 

(William  F.  Ludwig.) 

11:15  A.  M.  (To  be  supplied.) 

1:00  P.  M.  Playing  of  C  and  D  num¬ 
bers  by  First  and  Second  Regi¬ 
mental  Bands,  including  some 
numbers  proposed  for  1934. 

P.  M.  Demonstration  of  Grade 
School  solo  and  ensemble  work. 
Discussion  of  merits  of  same 
with  a  view  toward  creating  a 
class  for  same  in  the  National 
Bolo  and  Ensemble  Contest. 

P.  M.  Military  Review  in  Arm¬ 
ory. 

4:10  P.  M.  Playing  of  Class  A  and  B 
numbers  by  Concert  Band. 

5:00  P.  M.  Sousa  Memorial  Pro¬ 
gram  concluding  with  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  Sousa  Library,  which 
was  bequeathed  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois,  in  the  Sousa 
Room  of  the  Mail  Library  Build¬ 
ing. 

6:30  P.  M.  Get  Together  Dinner,  at 
which  interesting  talks  will  be 
given  on  subjects  of  vital  inte^ 
est. 

8:30  P  M.  Business  Meeting. 

Adoption  of  Constitution. 

Election  of  Officers. 


4:00 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  7,  1933  ] 

9:00  A.  M.  Lecture  and  Demonstra-  = 
tion  of  the  Marching  Band,  and  ’ 
Drum  Major  Tactics,  assisted  by  x  i 
.  Urbana  and  Champaign  Higk^  j 
School  Bands,  and  Mr.  Carletos  Jj 
Russell,  Drum  major,  U.  of  L>| 
Bands.  (Mr.  Ray  Dvorak.) 

10:30  A.  M.  Exhibition  of  Bata 
Twirling.  (Mr.  Phillip  Burmas 
twirling  Drum  major,  Univer 
sity  of  Illinois  Bands.)  ,.^-s 

10:45  A.  M.  Demonstration  by  se-^ 
lected  types  of  ensembles  froBF. 
the  following  high  schools: 

Hobart,  Indiana.  4 

Harrison  Technical  H 1  g  M 
School,  Chicago.  A 

J.  S.  Morton  High  School,  (7^1 
ero,  Ill.  A 

Joliet,  Ill. 

NOTE.  This  program  is  intended  to 
be  fiezible  enough  to  permit  minor 
changes  to  accommodate  additloaal 
talent,  which  may  be  secured,  and  to 
meet  the  desires  and  requirements  of 
a  majority  of  the  band  masters  who 
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will  attend,  aa  indicated  by  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire. 

The  changes  which  may  be  made 
will  be  based  on  the  replies  to  the 
questionnaire,  which  has  already  been 
mailed. 

Special  subjects  of  interest  to  only  a 
limited  number  will  be  handled  in  spe¬ 
cial  groups  in  charge  of  an  instructor 
at  times  to  be  announced  at  the  Clinic. 

1:30  P.  M.  Meeting  of  newly  elected 
officers. 

HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS 


The  principal  hotels  are  the  Inmcn 
Hotel  in  Champaign  and  the  Urbana 
L  incoln  Hotel  in  Urbana. 

Additional  hotels  are  the  Beardsley 
and  the  Hamilton,  in  Champaign;  and 
,.he  McClurg  in  Urbana. 

Band  Masters  are  requested  to  make 
their  reservations  direct  with  the  he 
tel  preferred. 

Twin  Cities  of  Urbana  and  Cham 
paign  are  located  at  junction  of  Illi¬ 
nois  Route  25,  (U.  S.  45)  and  Illinois 
Route  10. 

The  University  of  Illinois  is  situated 
partially  in  Champaign,  and  partially 
in  Urbana,  right  across  the  dividing 
line. 

Communication  between  cities  and 
the  University  of  Illinois  is  by  means 
of  Illinois  Traction  Company,  buses 
and  taxis. 

The  Illinois  Central  depot  is  in 
Champaign,  Big  Four,  both  cities. 

Should  visiting  band  masters  prefer 
rooms  in  private  homes,  they  are  re¬ 
quested  to  correspond  directly  with 
Mr.  R.  F.  Dvorak,  Chairman  of  the  Re¬ 
ception  Committee,  Room  12,  Band 
Building,  who  will  be  very  glad  to  try 
to  secure  the  accommodations. 

LUNCHES 

Luncheons  of  Committees  and  State 
Groups 

Groups  and  committees  wishing  to 
lunch  together  should  notify  Mr.  R.  F. 
Dvorak,  Room  12,  Band  Building,  stat¬ 
ing  when  and  how  many  are  to  be  ac¬ 
commodated. 

DINNERS 

6:30  P.  M.,  Friday,  Jan.  6,  Get-To 
gether  Dinner. 

SMOKER 

6:30  Thursday  evening,  at  Neumann 
Hall. 

REGISTRATION  FEE 
The  University  of  Illinois  and  the 
University  Bands  contribute  their  fa¬ 
cilities  and  services  without  charge. 
Actual  expense,  however,  must  be  re 
funded  to  those  sponsoring  the  Clinic. 
The  committee  has  agreed  upon  two 
dollars  as  the  minimum  fee  to  take 
care  of  same.  This  will  be  paid  to  a 
representative  of  the  Band  Masters 
Aiaociation  at  the  time  of  registration, 
January  5,  Room  12,  Band  Building. 


You’d  Never  Guess 
the  priee 

of  this  Saxophone 


Ask  your  music  dealer  to  show  you 
this  new  model  El;  Alto  Saxophone — 
the  Elkhart  20A. 

Forget  all  about  price.  Look  at  it 
with  a  critical  eye.  Play  it  with  the  sole 
idea  of  finding  out  whether  it  gives  you 
the  tone  and  performance  you  want. 
Notice  how  it  combines  the  latest 
trends  in  styling  and  the  newest  im¬ 
provements  in  constmcdon.  See  how 
the  new  high  E  and  F  forked  mechan¬ 
ism  speeds  up  your  execution  of  fast 
and  difficult  passages. 

This  model  has  full,  tempered  scale,  direct 
octave  mechanism  and  drawn  tone  sockets. 
And  its  rich,  mellow  tone  meets  every  re¬ 
quirement  for  band,  orchestra  or  solo  work. 
Modernistic  engraving,  hand  cut  and  bur¬ 
nished.  Pearl  inlaid  finger  dps.  The  kind  of 
an  instrument  you’ll  be  proud  to  own. 

Test  it  in  every  way  you  know.  Then  try 
to  guess  the  price.  Chances  are,  you’ll  be 
many  dollars  too  high.  For  this  new  saxo¬ 
phone— like  all  Elkhart  Instruments — gives 
more  value  per  dollar  than  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  were  it  not  for  Elkhart’s  policy  of 
standardizing  on  quantity 
production  of  moderate 
priced  instruments. 

See  this  big  value  at 
our  dealer’s  now.  Don’t 
iet  a  makeshift  instrument 
retard  your  progress  when 
you  can  own  a  depend¬ 
able  Elkhart  at  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  low  price. 

SEND  FOR 
FREE  ROOK 

New  Elkhart  catalog  pictntea  and 
deacribca  complete  fine  of  3S 
splendid  models.  All  factory 
goaranteed.  Easy  terms  if  you 
wish.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 


SLKRART  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 
1232  Jackson  St.,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


BM  trae  mad  without  obUgatioa,  aaw 
admiot  of  EOihart  Baad  Inatnaaonts  aad  dotails 
<  your  hooe  trial,  caay  paymant  otfar. 


t  have  u*«4  tnd  recoasandad  Pan- 
Aaarlean  Inatruaanta  for  tha 
paat  aaaan  yaara  and  t  baaa  naaar 
found  battar  aodarataly  prload 
tnatrunan^.  ^ 

336  Vaat  Clark  Aranue , 
iSfflngbaa,  Jlllnola. 


T  Supervisors  who 

appreciate  the  importance 
of  good  instruments  in 

Pan-Anarlcaa  Band  taat.Co  Ae  ptOgieSS  of  the  SChOOl 

Slkhart  Indiana  i  i  i  l  i.  •! 

band  and  orchestra  hail 

Santlaaan' 

■ «... «.d  r.c<»»i.d Pan-Americans  as  the  so 

lution  of  their  problems. 

found  battar  aodarataly  prload  _  .  ,  .  .  .. 

inatruaan^.  ^  For  in  Ais  Complete  line 

of  instruments  genuine 

33e  Vaat  Clark  ATamse ,  .  ,  a  •  •  i  i 

.Bffinsbaa.  xiiinoia.  musical  quahty  IS  afforded 

at  a  moderate  price. 

It  is  Ais  rare  combma- 
tion  of  quality  and  attrac¬ 
tive  price  whiA  has  made 
Pan-Americans  su A  umversal  fiivorites  for  sAool  use.  Super¬ 
visors  and  direaors  see  Ae  value  of  complete  instrumenta¬ 
tion  of  Pan-American  matAed  instruments  m  improving  Ae 
ensemble,  and  find  that  ^ 

Pan-American  prices 
fit  boA  inAvidual  and 
general  budgets. 

NEW  CATALOG 


Send  now  for  your  copy  of 
this  hmodsome  new  book, 
illustrating  and  describing 
the  new  1933  Pan-Amer¬ 
icans.  Every  instrument  in 
the  line  is  new  and  ins- 
proved,  with  new,  easy 
playing  features  and  splen¬ 
did  tonal  quality. 


PAN-AMERICAN 

BAND  INSTRUMENTS 


PAN-AiamCAN  BAND  INSnUMBirT  AMD  CASB  CO. 

1321  P— -Aioric—  BMg..  Vikbt.  ludl— 
GDBtIflMMS  FImm  Mnd  your  mw  dsnawids^  usd  OMuploli  lufonuo* 


I  Sf.*rK.P.D^ 


paitiim  htn 


Dear  Editor:  Many  thanks  for  tbs 
article  in  the  October  issue  of  “The 
^hool  Musician”  headed  “Califoraia 
Governor  sets  a  FAIR  example.  It 
covers  the  plan  very  completely  and 
I  am  sure  the  Governor  will  like  it 
I  have  sent  a  copy  to  Mr.  Hardee,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  State  Commission  and 
he  will  show  it  to  Governor  Rolph. 

Our  plans  are  working  out  very 
smoothly  and  we  believe  we  will  bave 
a  very  successful  year.  Tour  article 
will  do  more  to  bring  it  before  tbs 
young  people  of  California  than  any¬ 
thing  else  we  could  do  at  this  tiaia 
Major  Earl  Dillon,  Pacific-Coast  Band 
and  Orchestra  Camp,  Camp  Siem, 
California. 

•  s  « 

Note:  The  article  to  which  Major 
Dillon  refers,  bears  on  his  app<dab 
ment  by  the  Governor,  to  train  • 
school  band,  orchestra  and  chorus,  and 
conduct  them  to  Chicago  as  a  deinon- 
stration  at  the  Fair,  of  what  Cali- 
fomia  is  doing  in  school  music. 
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A  restless  sea  ceases  to  fret; 

The  billows  lie  at  rest; 

A  galleon,  with  sails  unfurled. 
Goes  forth  upon  its  quest. 


The  snarling  of  an  angry  beast 
Grows  fainter  in  his  lair; 

A  haunting  melody  of  love 
Is  breathed  into  the  air. 


The  blood  stained  altars  fall  away, 
All  hellish  ghouls  depart; 
Celestial  music  swells  the  soul 
To  soothe  the  weary  heart. 


In  our  footsteps  the  infant  year 
Proceeds  tqx>n  his  way; 

Let  not  our  guiding  hands  direct 
His  little  feet  astray! 


When  he  has  reached  his  journey’s 
end, 

A  youth  grown  fair  and  strong, 

Let  him  leave  the  haunts  of  man 
Singing  the  victor’s  song! 

By  Elfraeda  Rowland, 
Cloik  dale,  Mississippi. 


Chatuon  IPEsperanee 

(Dedicated  in  advance  to  1933) 
The  Old  Year  flees,  a  tattered  ghost, 
Burdened  with  hate  and  sin — 

A  dimpled  babe,  gossamer  clad. 

The  New  comes  stealing  in. 


The  clinging  shadows  of  the  night 
Silently  fade  away; 

The  joyous  trills  of  waking  birds 
Herald  the  dawning  day. 
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OVERTURE  TO 


RIENZI 


The  French  horn  says  that  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  go  through  life  as  a  crook  than 
straight.  But  the  flute  thinks  other¬ 
wise. 


Arranged  by  Victor  Grabel 


Prof.;  “How  many  times  have  I  told 
you  to  be  to  class  on  time?" 

Student:  “I  don’t  know.  1  thought 
you  were  keeping  score.” 


National  Class  A 
Required  number 
for  1933 


Dot:  That  moon  Alls  me  with  hun¬ 
ger  for  something. 

He  (any  one  of  a  dozen):  Let’s 
dance. 


Copies  will  be  available  for  distri- 
bntion  about  D^c.  27th.  May  we 
suggest  that  you  send  us  your 
order  immediately,  so  that  your 
copy  will  arrive  soon  after  Christ¬ 
mas  vacation. 


'I  came  here  to  make  an  honest  liv- 


‘Weil,  there  isn’t  much  competition. 


No  One  Who 
'Draws  theBow^’ 

should  be  without  this 

INFORMATIVE 


Policeman  (to  man  Ashing  on  the 
bank  of  a  river) :  Don’t  flsh  here! 

Man  (pleasantly):  I’m  sure  I  don’t 
know. 


STANDARD  SYMPHONIC 
BAND  (sixty-five  separate 
parts)  . 


FULL  CONDUCTOR 
SCORE  (forty  pages) 


Teacher:  Jimmy,  how  much  is  half 
of  eight  (8)? 

Jimmy:  Up  and  down  or  across? 
Teacher:  What  do  you  mean? 
Johnny:  Well,  up  and  down  it’s  3, 
and  across  it’s  0. 


EXTRA  PARTS  25c  each. 


With  its  ninety-eiaht,  profusely  Illustrated, 
paces,  crowded  with  useful  Infonnation  for 
vlMlulsts,  cellists,  and  all  who  “draw  the 
bow,”  this  catakw  of  your  daily  needs  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  string  musidan.  Its  rich 
exhibit  of  >ne  new  and  old  violina  Is,  in 
itself,  an  imniratiow.  You’ll  wander  through 
its  pages  widi  ever  increasing  interest,  always 
finding  fresh  attractions,  new  suggestions 
leading  to  greater  pleasure  in  your  playing. 

Many  things  to  aid  you 

In  its  many  pages  of  accessories  are  new 
things  galo-e;  and  great  improvemen’s  in 
the  old.  You’ll  find  many  things  you’ve 
wished  for,  many  things  you’ve  be«i  look¬ 
ing  for.  things  designed  to  help  you  over 
those  diflicolties,  peculiar  to  yoorself.  Every¬ 
thing  is  illustrated,  clearly  described,  and 
priced. 

FREE!  to  “Fiddlers”  Only 

The  book  is  free.  There  is  neither  price 
nor  obligation.  But  it  is  free  only  to  nring 
musicians  and  sdiool  music  instructors.  To 
such  we  want  to  send  it — free — with  our 
dieerful  compliments.  A  coupon  is  here  for 
your  convenience.  Or  send  a  post  card  giv¬ 
ing  the  infonnation  the  coupon  requests.  If 
you  play  the  strings,  by  all  means  do  this — 


Plea»e  note  the  extremely  low 
price  for  the  full  score.  We  have 
endeavored  to  co-operate  with  the 
Committee  in  this  respect,  to  bring 
it  within  the  means  of  all.  With 
the  score,  we  are  also  including 
the  written  interpretation  of  the 
arranger,  with  suggestions  for  its 
proper  performance.  To  enable 
you  to  better  study  the  number, 
the  Committee  urges  the  purchase 
of  the  complete  score. 


Eklitor:  Are  these  Jokes  original? 
Contributor:  Tes,  I  wrote  them. 
Editor:  Then  you  must  be  older 
than  you  look. 


Nello:  Do  you  use  butter  knives 
at  your  house? 

Cello:  No,  but  don’t  tell — you  know 
how  those  things  spread. 


“Johnny,”  said  his  mother,  “run 
across  the  street  and  see  how  old  Mrs. 
Brown  is  this  morning.” 

Johnny  returned  a  few  minutes 
later,  and  reported: 

“Mrs.  Brown  says  it’s  none  of  your 
business  how  old  she  is.” 


in  each  full  band  copy,  an  ade¬ 
quate  number  of  parts  are  sup¬ 
plied  for  even  the  largest  band, 
and  we  suggest  that  you  first  see 
the  copy,  before  ordering  extra 
parts. 


Wm.  S.  Lewis  and  Son 

207  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  GMcago,  Illinois 

(A  house  with  4S  or  more  years  of  pro¬ 
fessional  clientele  experience) 


Our  postman  is  very  generous. 
Brings  an  arm  full  of  letters  every 
day,  most  of  them,  pardon  us,  .of  a 
flattering  nature. 

Then  sometimes  folks  get  rough. 
Not  so  long  ago  we  got  a  Jetter  from 
one  of  our  friends  in  Watertown,  Con¬ 
necticut,  who  goes  on  to  say:  “I  con¬ 
sider  your  magazine  a  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  good  music  in  the  schools — 
but  And  the  humor  and  personalities 
execrable” 

Well,  that’s  another  word  in  our 
vocabulary. 


SEND  YOUR  ORDER  TODAY 


Mail  this  coupon  NOW 


C.  L.  BARNHOUSE,  Ik. 

Music  Publishers 

OSKALOOSA,  IOWA 

HOME  OF  THE  FAMOUS  EDUCATOR 

Unison  instructor  for  Band  end 
Orchestra 

Send  for  complete  catalog. 


WM.  S.  U5WI8  AND  SON. 

M7  a  Wabsih  At*..  Chless*.  IlUooU. 

Wit  hit  obUfatlas  la  (ny  way,  ylaai*  Mud  a* 
yoiar  free  catakc  «(  itringed  IntCnisMati  and  ac- 
reteetiei. 


I  play  (wbat  tnatnuieiit) 


My  teacber'a  naaM  . 

Teaeban’  Addreei  . 

If  tuCnKtar.  pleaM  >Ute  poalllea.  Writ*  la  awfla. 
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In  nil  Amnric*  it  no  koppior  follow 

ttion  Goorgo  Wuchoo  of  Ckicogo. 

WHkin  12  months  oftor  ho  first  took  up 
th#  Xyiophono,  ho  rocoivod  first  oword  in 
o  stoto  centost.  Lott  yoor  ho  won  o  first 
ploco  in  tho  national  finals.  And  outsido 
of  school  hours,  ho  is  in  constant  demand 
at  parties,  ontortainmonts,  etc. 

In  choosing  your  instrument  for  tho  com¬ 
ing  school  season,  why  not  profit  by 
George's  esperience?  Why  not  select  a 
genuina  Deagan  Xylophone,  Marimba  or 
VIbra-Harp? 


You'll  find  these  instruments  EASIEST  of 
all  to  play.  No  tiresome  finger  or  lip 
exercises — no  wearisome  practice,  ideal  for 
solo  work — brilliant  and  colorful  in  the  or¬ 
chestra.  What  other  instrument  offers  such 
a  quick  and  pleasant  way  to  musical  hap- 
pinen,  or  brings  forth  such  enthusiastic 
and  wholehearted  applause? 

Before  choosing  any  musical  instrument, 
be  sure  to  investigate.  Let  us  send  you 
complete  information  on  the  Deagan  line 
and  the  opportunities  it  holds  for  you. 
Address  J.  C.  Deagan,  Inc.,  5996  Deagan 
Building,  Chicago,  III. 


Claaaes  for  Students 

The  schools  of  Big  Rapids,  Mich., 
have  a  new  musical  director  this  year, 
Mr.  Albert  W.  Rider,  who  was  for¬ 
merly  Instrumental  director  of  the 
CharleToiz  Public  Schools  and  of  the 
Charleroix  City  Band.  High  school 
students  now  receive  credit  for  band 
and  orchestra  work,  which  is  recog¬ 
nised  as  other  academic  work.  These 
organizations  meet  daily  during  school 
hours.  There  is  also  a  Junior  orches¬ 
tra  which  meets  twice  a  week  and 
instrumental  classes  are  open  to  be¬ 
ginners  on  all  string,  woodwind  and 
brass  instruments,  each  particular 
class  meeting  weekly.  Students  in  the 
ward  schools  are  given  time  to  meet  | 
with  the  classes  which  are  held  in  the 
high  school. 

The  Illinois 
State  Meeting 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

ceeded  in  passing  the  examination 
Members  of  this  organisation  present 
at  the  meeting  were:  A.  McAllister, 
Victor  Orabel,  A.  A.  Harding,  Harold 
Bachman,  and  myself. 

Of  National  Interest  is  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  eminent  Victor 
Grabel  has  arranged  the  class  A  Na¬ 
tional  Contest  Number,  “Rienzi”  for  a 
full  symphonic  band  of  seventy-two 
pieces.  This  is  published  by  C.  L. 
Barnhouse,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa.  Mr. 

I  Orabel  is  a  serious  artist  and  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  brought  his  great  ability  * 
forth  in  producing  an  excellent  sym¬ 
phonic  arrangement. 

Mr.  William  Ludwig  gave  a  pleasant 
talk  on  drumming;  and  showed  the 
practibility  of  his  remarks  by  pe^ 
forming  upon  the  snare  drum  both 
the  simple  and  complex  systems  Ol 
drumming.  An  >  epigram  which  he 
has  contributed  should  always  remain 
with  us.  It  is  this:  “In  the  beginning, 
music  was  rhythm.  Melody  came 
iatdr  as  an  embellishment.”  WhM 
pupils  complain  of  not  being  able  to 
“get  the  time”  this  epigram  should 
be  repeated  to  them.  It  is  the  writer’s 
opinion  that  Mr.  Ludwig  should  be 
taken  away  from  his  drum  factor? 
and  put  to  judging  all  drum  contests 
as  he  certainly  possesses  the  highest 
qualifications  for  this  important  woA 

Harold  Bachman  gave  a  most  in¬ 
structive  talk  on  sight  reading.  Be 
brought  home  this  very  potent  fact: 
that  to  become  a  good  sight  reader, 
the  individual  must  have  played  so 
many  phrases,  so  many  motives,  that 
he  has  become  master  of  them  all 
Then  sight  reading  becomes  not  si^ 
reading  but  a  playing  over  of  some 


There  are  •izee  and  stylet  to  Dmmmert;  The  new  Deagan  la  diootms  the  Vibra-Harp, 

6t  every  taste  and  pocket-  Orchestra  Bells  mnhiply  you  enter  a  field  surpritinaly 

book'.  Tenns  may  ne  ar-  your  value  to  the  orchestra.  tree  from  competition, 

ranxed.  if  desired.  Write  I 


Pat.  in  U.  S.  A 


VIBRATOR  REED 

MADE  IN  TEN  STRENGTHS  No.  1  SOFT  TO  5H  HARD 

**The  Living  Soul  of  the  Saxophone  and  Clarinet*’ 

AT  YOUR  DRALKR  OR 

H.  CHIRON  CO.,  Inc.  233  Wart  42nd  St.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


A  year’s  subscription  to  the  School  Musician  is 
the  ideal  Christmas  Gift,  received  every  Month. 
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Band  and  Orchestra 
Directors 


musical  Idea  with  which  he  is  already 
familiar.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
“sight  reading."  No  one,  not  familiar 
with  his  instrument,  his  scales,  his 
fluency  in  execution,  his  ability  to 
follow  a  director,  can  possibly  hope  to 
read  at  sight.  It  behoores  the  pros¬ 
pective  "sight  reading"  band  to  be¬ 
come  so  thoroughly  familiar  with 
every  possible  form  of  musical  com¬ 
position  that  nothing  new  can  be  put 
before  it.  Only  then  will  this  band 
give  a  i>erfect  rendition  of  the 
number. 

Mr.  Hale  Phares,  flute  soloist  with 
the  former  Sousa  band,  was  as  clever 
a  speaker  as  he  was  flute  player  and 
th^t  is  saying  plenty.  We  wish  all 
could  have  heard  him  play  and  listened 
to  his  technical  explanations  of  this 
most  beautiful  instrument. 

Mr.  Victor  Grabel  showed  the  proper 
methods  of  study  for  us  to  obtain  the 
best  use  of  our  time  in  “tuning  the 
band."  First,  to  get  the  individual  to 
play  his  own  instrument  in  tune,  Mr. 
Grabel  dwelt  upon  the  vital  necessity 
of  playing  long  tones.  He  divided  the 
students’  practice  time  into  four  peri¬ 
ods.  First:  long  tones  and  slurring; 
Second,  technique;  Third,  scales  and 
etudes;  Fourth,  solo  practice.  Deep 
breathing  and  control  of  the  breath 
was  stressed.  And  at  all  times  one 
was  cautioned  to  remember  that  the 
thought  which  he  puts  beck  of  this 
breath  is  the  necessary  element  in 
producing  the  correct  tone. 

Our  state  president,  G.  W.  Patrick, 
was  the  presiding  officer,  and  the 
thanks  of  the  Illinois  Band  Associa¬ 
tion  was  tendered  him. 

First,  last  and  always  is  that  kindly, 
generous  courtesy  extended  us  by  that 
wonderful  University  band,  which, 
under  the  direction  of  many  leaders 
present,  played  over  the  many  contest 
numbers. 

Sixty-four  directors  registered  at¬ 
tendance. 


ONE 

BEAUTIFUL 

DAY 

Overture  by  R.  E.  HILDRETH 


Talent  Scout 


—  search  your  grade 
rooms  for  real  band 
and  orchestra  material. 

Every  ichool  music  director  knows  that  out  of 
every  hundred  mexptrienetJ  tppUcmft  for  in¬ 
strumental  instruction,  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  reef  tslemt  end  some  genmm.  Our  plan 
is  to  those  teleuled  youncsters,  in  the  lower 
grades,  give  them  a  foundation  court*  which 
prtpant  them  for  ummediat*  success  when  they 
rea^  inttrumtntal  age. 

Weed  Out  the  Blanks 

The  plan  of  the  Saxatte  method,  for  grade 
school  beginners,  is  complete  in  every  detail 
from  the  6rst  easy  exercise  to  the  award  of  a 
"Certificate  of  Musical  AbUily."  Any  student 
who  masters  the  complete  course  of  a  stndy 
in  the  Saxatto  folio  has  a  musical  fouttdation  he 
can  easily  transfer  to  assy  hand  or  orchestra 
hsttrumerst.  This  is  a  proved  fact.  Musical  nils 
and  non-workers  are  eliminatad. 

Give  Eveiy  Child  a  Chance 

The  entire  cost,  to  the  pupil — mcludins  its- 
strumesst  and  complete  mstnsetion  hook  is  but 
93.  Discounts  in  quantitias.  This  gives  every 
school  fupil  a  fair  chance  to  register  hit 
peesibilitiss  in  music.  The  "Talent  Scosst” 
brings  to  the  Band  and  Orchestra  Director  orUy 
Rented  material,  spares  his  time  and  nerves, 
insures  the  success  of  hb  department.  Get  the 
facts.  See  what  the  Saxette  is  doing  in  othae 
schools.  No  obligation.  Mail  coupon  foe  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  and  complete  detailt.  Do  this 
today. 


REQUIRED— 

Class  C  Bands 
1933 

National  Contest 

FidlBand . $3.00 

Coadactor’s  Score . 50 

Symphonic  Band 

(Including  Score) . 6.00 


Other  Fine  Compositions 
the  Fillmore  Concert 
Band  Series. 

‘  BAND 

The  Wedding  Ring,  Overture — 

Geo.  D.  Barnard . $2.60 

The  Flatterer,  Overture — Chas. 

Corvers  .  3.00 

Poet  and  Peasant,  Overture — 

Arr.  Henry  Fillmore . 3.00 

(Conductor’s  Score)  .  AO 

Lirtt  Cavalry,  Overture — Arr. 

Henry  Fillmore  . 3.00 

(Conductor’s  Score)  . 50 

Morning,  Noon  and  Night,  Over¬ 
ture — Arr.  Henry  Fillmore...  8.00 

(Conductor’s  Score)  . 50 

La  Grace,  Overture  —  Chas. 

Corvers  .  3.00 

The  Bard  of  Buckeye,  Overture 
— Richard  Raymond . 3.60 


DELAWARE,  O. 


Lips  for  the 
Trumpet 


(Continued  from  page  IS) 

Mr.  Wayne  Bortin,  who  was  cornet 
soloist  with  Kryl’s  famous  band  for 
eight  years,  and  even  Mr.  Kryl  him¬ 
self  do  not  have  thin  lips  but  rather 
the  reverse.  This  writer  Is  another 
example  of  the  false  precept  that  only 
the  thin  lipped  should  attempt  to  play 
cornet  or  trumpet. 

Actually,  I  truly  believe  that  a  full 
lip  is  better  adapted  to  the  comet  or 
trumpet  than  a  thin  lip.  I  have  seen  so 
many  outstanding  artists  to  prove 
(Cootinued  on  next  page) 


FILLMORE 


MUSIC  HOUSE 

528  Ebn  Street  \ 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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Follow  the  lead  of  men  who  have  won 
success.  Thu's  sound  advice  for  you  dnim- 
k  men  who  want  to  fotM  ahead  and  make  a  real 

mark  in  the  music  world.  Men  like  Wm.D.Kieffer, 
of  the  United  Scues  Marine  Band,  who  has  won 
recognition  as  one  of  the  outstanding  percussion 
artists  of  the  country. 

For  more  than  3)  yean  Leedy  Drums  have  been 
preferred  by  the  fineu  drummen  because  they 
Mve  found  them  most  helpful  in  paving  the  way 
r  to  better  performance  and  greuer  success. 

''Bill”  Kicffer,  who  is  expert  oa  all  types  of  drums, 
writes,  "Leedy  drums  are  my  choice.  Leedy  pedal  Tympani  have 
removed  of  the  dificulties  ia  Tympani  playing.  Just  a  pressure 
of  your  foot  and  the  note  is  there.' 

Leedys  trill  help  yon,  too,  to  get  the  more  dilBcult  effects  easier 
and  to  climh  rapidly  m  your  pcofession.  See  the  new  models  u  your 


warn  I!0B  raw  CATALML  You'U  find  a  world  of 
helpful  infotmauon  in  the  fine  new  Leedy  catalog.  Complete  line  of 
drums  and  accessories  with  all  the  latest  improvements.  Many  valu¬ 
able  pointers  and  suggestioas.  Write  for  your  copy  now.  It's  FREE. 

LIIDY  NVO.  COv  I20S  U*^  BMa^  OUiwt,  InMmhi 


DRUMMERS'  INSTRUMENTS 


that  point  and  sincerely  believe  that 
full  lipa,  presenting  more  vibrating 
surface,  will  help  the  player  to  secure 
a  BIOOER  and  RICHER  TONE.  The 
only  note  of  warning  is  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  with  full  lips  should  secure 
the  services  of  a  good  teacher,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  inital  lessons  to  avoid 
developing  the  wrong  kind  of  an  em¬ 
bouchure. 

Playing  cornet  or  trumpet  is  to  a 
great  extent  a  physical  affair.  It 
takes  only  good  common  sense  to  dis 
courage  anyone  with  a  weak,  anemic 
physique  from  studying  the  instrument 
with  an  idea  of  becoming  an  artist. 
Cases  have  been  known  where  people 
who  did  not  possess  very  strong  con¬ 
stitutions  have  been  able  to  periorm 
surprisingly  well,  but  these  are  excep¬ 
tions  rather  than  the  rule.  I  do  not 
mean  that  one  must  be  a  big,  robust, 
prise  fighter  type,  but  should  be  physi¬ 
cally  normal  and  not  possessed  of  any 
lung  or  stomach  weaknesses  wnich 
would  cause  trouble.  I  have  seen 
cases  where  physical  weaklings  took 
up  the  study  of  cornet  to  build  them¬ 
selves  up  physically,  and  one  of  the 
best  of  my  present  crop  of  pupils 
started  out  in  this  manner. 

Please  do  not  gain  the  idea  that  all 
one  needs  is  a  strong  physique  to  guar¬ 
antee  success  on  the  comet.  Re¬ 
member  that  we  are  only  discussing 
the  physical  side  of  it  now.  I  firmly 
believe  that  one  of  the  most  important 
requisites  necessary  to  the  beginner  is 
to  enthusiastically  want  to  learn  to 
play  a  particular  instrument.  He 
listens  to  the  performances  of  great 
artists  on  the  concert  stage  anq  on 
the  air,  he  hears  his  schoolmates  play 
on  the  football  field  and  in  concerts, 
then  he  develops  a  passion  to  learn  to 
play  the  comet.  Then  he  goes  to  the 
band  director  who  tells  him  that  ho 
could  never  learn  to  play  cornet  be¬ 
cause  his  lips  are  too  thick. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  director 
does  succeed  in  talking  him  into 
studying  a  baritone  or  an  alto  horn 
— don’t  you  agree  with  me  that  the 
fire  of  his  enthusiasm  has  been  c<»- 
siderably  dampened?  That  means  that 
he  has  been  diverted  from  a  possibility 
of  a  successful  career  as  a  cornetist  to 
a  very  doubtful  struggle  with  an  in¬ 
strument  which  he  does  not  particu¬ 
larly  care  for.  He  has  been  misin¬ 
formed  by  some  one  who  is  suppoooi 
to  know,  while  the  director  who  dis¬ 
couraged  him  from  the  comet  did  so 
in  good  faith,  believing  that  he  gave 
him  wise  counsel. 

If  you  who  read  this,  ever  have  oo 
casion  to  recommend  an  instrumMtt 
to  any  ambitioiu  youngster,  by  all 
means  remember  what  you  have  read 
here.  Don’t  violate  his  confidence! 
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Can  Bands 
Be  Broadcast? 


(Coalinaed  from  pace  17) 

hia  actlTitiea  interfere  to  a  certain 
extent  with  the  sound  waves,  and  he 
may  be  in  the  way  of  soloists  who 
have  to  approach  the  microphone.  You 
will  notice  that  the  set-up,  as  given, 
rather  largely  mixed  the  reeds  and 
the  brasses.  This  is  intentional,  as 
experience  has  shown  that  such  a 
mixture  of  musicians  has  a  tendency 
to  blend  the  various  tonal  colors  in  a 
pleasing  manner.  The  musicians 
should  be  seated  as  closely  together 
as  possible.  j 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
above  set-up  is  satisfactory  for  the 
rendition  of  band  marches.  When, 
however,  solos  are  necessary,  the  in¬ 
dividuals  involved  should  at  least  I 
stand  up  so  as  to  separate  their  tones 
from  the  accompaniment.  It  is  usu-  | 
ally  desirable  for  them  to  move  near 
to  the  microphone,  and,  in  some  cases, 
to  get  directly  in  front  of  it.  This 
can  be  told  only  by  tests  in  each  indi¬ 
vidual  case;  however,  the  smart  band 
director  will  study  the  music  that  he 
is  going  to  broadcast,  and  be  sure  of 
the  clarity  of  each  solo  by  microphone 
tests  before  the  band  goes  on  the  air. 
Brass  instruments,  in  playing  close  to 
the  microphone,  should  point  their 
bells  across  the  microphone  —  never 
directly  into  it.  Brass  players  should 
also  use  care  in  playing  muted;  first, 
to  be  sure  that  they  are  exactly  in 
tune;  and  second,  that  they  are  pro¬ 
ducing  enough  volume.  In  the  case 
of  duets  by  instruments  of  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  timbres,  such  as  a  fiute  and  a 
French  horn,  it  may  not  always  be 
possible  for  the  two  instruments  to 
stand  next  to  each  other.  Very  prob¬ 
ably  the  instrument  with  the  larger 
tonal  characteristics  will  have  to  be 
placed  farther  back  from  the  micro¬ 
phone. 

Playing  the  Broadcau 
Before  letting  the  band  go  on  the 
air  the  director  should  satisfy  himself 
that  the  band  is  absolutely  in  tune, 
and  the  tuning  should  not  be  started 
until  the  various  instrumentalists 
have  thoroughly  “warmed  up."  After 
the  director  thinks  his  instruments 
are  all  in  tune  he  should  ask  permis¬ 
sion  to  go  into  the  radio  control  room 
and  listen  to  various  sections  hit 
tones  in  unison.  Very  likely  he  can 


V.  n  o  o  s  € 

Alma  Mater 

Htnry  KUdl«y*t  Ntw  Ovciturt 
for  Orchostrs  or  Bond 


Thrilling,  malodloM,  and  Impir- 
ing . . .  Batad  upon  favorite  collufu 
tanas,  whtek  ara  usad  dianMticaily  and 
davalopad  into  a  brilliant  ovaitara 
that  axprasaas  tka  Joyous  atmospkafa 
of  collaga  days  .  .  .  Orchastra  con* 
ductor's  scorn,  $3.50;  orchastration, 
$3.50;  small  orchastration,  $2J0. 
Band  scorn,  $3.50;  fuR  band  parts, 
$3.00  ....  Sand  for  Fran  Sampla 
Pages  of  playabla  piano  reduction. 


New 

Invention  of 
W,  Otto 
k  Mie$»ner 


C.  C.  BIRCHARD  &  CO. 

281  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


^REDESUCK  STOCK,  eondnetor  of  th«  Chicaso 
Symphony,  laya  "rhythm  is  the  one  feature  in  music 
that  is  apt  to  baffle  eran  the  most  gifted  and  ad- 
ranced  artists.” 

No  longer  need  teacher  or  student  be  handicapped 
by  this  problem.  For  the  Rhyth-o-pbone  solves  it 
complete.  Invention  of  W.  Otto  Mieasner.  famous 
mg^eal  authority,  the  Rhyth-o-pbone  is  more  than 
a  saachine.  It  is  a  system  for  rscendrag  any  rhythm 
eomfaination  and  tbra  ttmndimg  it  out  automatically 
tspsaUng  it  over  and  over  until  you  fttl  it  and  can 
it  p^ectly.  The  gieateat  musical  autbori- 
tiss  in  America  warmly  endorse  the  Rhyth-o-phone 
ss  one  of  the  very  gieateat  aids  in  teaching  and 
learning  music. 

Invaluable  for  bands,  orchestras,  drum  corps.  For 
BTOup  instruction  and  home  practice.  Yet  it  coats 
Mt  little  more  than  a  good  metronome. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

Ask  your  music  dealer  to  demonstrate  the 
Rhyth-o-pbone  or  write  ns  for  complete  liter¬ 
ature.  No  obligation.  Write  today. 

C.  G.  CONN,  Lid.,  1291  Conn  Bldg. 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 


Solos  and 
Ensemble  Music 
for  Woodwinds 


We  publish  a  series  of  trios,  quartettes 
and  quintettes  for  various  combinations 
of  woodwinds,  especially  adapted  for 
school  use.  Here  is  a  partial  list  of 
clarinet  quartettes : 

1.  Kerry  Dance  . Molloy  .SS 

t.  Scotch  Alra..Arr.  by  Harris  .SS 

1.  Sacred  Melodies . 

. Ait.  by  Harris  JS 

4.  Thistledown  . Bagley  AO 

5.  Coronation  March. Meyerbeer  .SO 

S.  Excerpts  from  Mosart  Piano 

SonaU  No.  I . Toll  .73 

7.  Rigoletto  Quartette... Verdi  AS 

8.  Pizzicato  . Thome  .SS 


We  also  publish  nuiny  solos  and  duets 
for  woodwind  and  brass  instruments — 
GOOD  CONTEST  PIECES. 


SUPERVISOBS 


CUNDY-BETTONEY  CO. 

Jamaica  Plaiii,  Boaton,  Maaa. 
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PLAY^^dmers 


RUDY  VALLEE 

FAMOUS  RADIOAND  STAGE 
ARTIST  AND  HIS  REED- 
SECTION  PLAY  SELMERS 


S  E  L  M  '  E  R 


8DJCEB.  224  Mmt  talWIaf.  Elklurt.  M. 

T*U  OM  bow  I  mar  try  a  Saliaar . 

(InitninMOt) 

for  flTt'dayi  FBEX  without  obUfatloo  to  buy. 

(Naiao)  . 

(Addron)  . 

(City  k.  Suto) . 


YOU’LL  PLAY  BETTER  WITH  A  SELMEr/ 


Be  a  First  Prize 
Winner! 

A  good,  reliable  in¬ 
strument  is  one-half 
the  battle. 

Buy  a  Sterling  Silver 
Clarinet.  No  corrod¬ 
ing — ^no  silver  plating 
necessary  —  perfect 
scale,  perfect  intona¬ 
tion — always  in  tune 
thanks  to  thermos 
warming  device. 

Write  for  full  deteription 
of  Prize  Winning 
Clarinets 

• 

WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 

108  MatMchnsetu  Ave. 

Boston,  Mass. 


proper  tempo  In  the  first  measure. 
The  speed  of  the  preparatory  up-beat 
of  the  director’s  baton  should  de¬ 
termine  this  tempo,  and  bandsmen 
should  be  instructed  to  get  their  ideas 
of  the  playing  tempo  from  this  ges¬ 
ture. 

The  band  should  be  instructed  to 
play  at  very  consistent  and  smooth 
volume.  It  is  best  for  purposes  of 
broadcasting  to  have  all  instruments 
play  steadily  except  in  soft  passages. 
Cornets  should  not  attempt  to  relieve 
each  other,  as  is  customary  in  concert 
playing,  because  almost  invariably  if 
this  is  attempted  a  change  in  volume 
of  noticeable  proportions  will  be  evi¬ 
dent.  Pianissimos  and  fortes  shouia 
be  observed,  but  not  with  the  extremes 
that  they  are  in  a  concert.  In  the 
case  of  any  unusual  dynamic  effects, 
the  band  director  should  warn  the 
control  operator  in  advance  of  the 
broadcast.  He  should  also  insist  on 
the  operator  making  “tests”  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  broadcast  on  such  things 
as  bass  drum  solos,  tympani  roles  and 
cymbal  crashes. 

The  brass  should  be  permitted  to 
play  very  freely  in  order  to  secure  the 
greatest  degree  of  smoothness  and 
quality.  The  normal  balance  should 
be  secured  by  the  placement  of  the 
musicians  so  that  this  is  possible. 
The  woodwinds  should  be  suppressed 
to  a  certain  extent  upon  their  higher 
notes.  The  average  reed  player  has 
a  tendency  to  play  his  higher  notes 
with  much  greater  volume  than  his 
.  lower  ones.  In  the  case  of  marches 
where  the  clarinets  and  baritones 
have  a  low  register  melody  for  a  trio 
it  may  be  necessary  to  have  some  of 
the  instruments  play  “out  of  balance” 
to  secure  the  proper  microphonic 
effects. 

Minor  Hints 

There  are  a  few  minor  hints  that 
may  read  as  of  little  importance 
though  they  are  of  great  value  in  get¬ 
ting  proper  program  effect.  One  is  to 
insist  upon  the  players  having  their 
music  in  order.  This  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  start  each  number  very 
quickly  after  the  announcement  is 
made.  Directors  should  insist  on 
their  announcers  using  some  kind  of 
a  hand  signal  to  promptly  inform 
them  when  each  announcement  is 
ended.  Band  members  should  learn 
to  shift  their  music  quietly.  They 
should  be  warned  against  making 
other  studio  noises,  such  as  bumping 
into  chairs  and  racks,  hitting  their  in¬ 
struments  against  objects,  and  rust¬ 
ling  music.  This  is  particularly  im¬ 
portant  in  the  case  of  musicians  that 
must  close  in  toward  the  microphone 
for  special  effects. 

The  broadcasting  of  bands  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  that  deserves  special  study.  I  do 
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Attain  Musicianship! 

H.ARMONY  BOOK  FOR  BE¬ 
GINNERS.  By  Dr.  Preston 
Ware  Orem . Price  $1.25 

A  wonderful  foundation  for 
real  musicianship.  An  enjoy¬ 
able  and  easily  understood 
book  which  prepares  one  to 
master 


THEORY  AND  COMPOSITION 

OF  MUSIC.  By  Dr.  Orem . 

. Price,  11.25 

A  ponular  viiide  to  first  efforts 
in  the  field  of  composing.  Clear 
and  concise. 


Music  You  Should 
Know 

BEST  LOVED  THEMES  FROM 
THE  GREAT  MASTERS.  Made 
easy  for  amateur  and  student 
pianists . Price,  $1.00 

CELEBRATED  COMPOSI¬ 
TIONS  BY  FAMOUS  COM¬ 
POSERS.  33  numbers  for  able 
pianists,  of  which  no  music 

lover  dare  be  ignorant . 

. Price,  $1.00 

CELEBRATED  RECITAL 
SONGS.  Edited  by  David 
Bispham.  44  superb  ancient 
and  modern  vocal  master¬ 
pieces  that  are  traditions  with 

great  artists . Price,  $2.00 
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FIRST  STRING  RUARTET 
BOOK.  First  Violin,  Second 
Violin,  Viola,  and  Cello.  15 
worthy  compositions  skillfully 
arranged  for  satisfying  first 
quartet  efforts  by  amateurs. 
. Price,  $2.25 

THE  TRIO  CLUB — V  i  O  1  1  n. 
Cello  and  Piano.  19  pieces  for 
a  trio  group.  They  are  attrac¬ 
tive  and  effective,  yet  not 
difficult . Price,  $2.00 
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LYONS 

Band  Instrument  Co. 

17  West  Lake  Street  Chicago 

Lyons  Instrument  Rental  Plan  is  now  in 
use  in  hundreds  of  schools  throughout  the 
country.  Send  postal  for  full  information. 


SOLOS 

Do  you  want  a  fine  variety  of  aolot  for 
Bb  Clarinet,  Comet,  Trorobooe,  Saxo¬ 
phone  and  other  wind  inatruments? 
^nd  for  free  thematic  sample  parts. 
Specify  instruments  yon  play. 

BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  DIRECTORS 

Send  for  complete  catalog  of  Band  and 
Orchestra  Music,  Solos,  Duets,  Trios, 
Quartets  and  ensemble  material  of  all 
kinds.  Specify  Band  or  Orchestra  Di¬ 
rector  and  name  of  school. 

Writt  to: 

RUBANK,  INC. 

73C-38  So.  Comptsell  Awe., 

P.  O.  Sta.  “D  ” 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


"PROFESSIONAL  SAXOPHONE  eO 
TECHNIC  SIMPUHEir  ^ 

40  private  lessons  in  book 
form  with  a  master  teacher 

*Xauras  kt  Modsm  F  mhaUishnsmrt” 

complete  improvising  course,  exam¬ 
ples,  solos,  choir,  etc.  $Ut 

*t>rTliasti'atlnti  Chart”  rann,  pitch, 
transposition,  etc.,  for  ^1  instru¬ 
ments.  S9c 

BEIHOFF  MUSIC  CO. 

5129  W.  North  Awo. 
Milwankoo,  WUconsin 


U1  WEATHER  LOOSE 
LEAF  BAND  MISK  FOLK) 

160,000  saM.  Real  ecoo- 
omy.  Lar^y  adopted 
by  high  schooL  coUem 
and  mnnidpal  hands. 
Write  for  Ftee  informa¬ 
tion. 

DWIGHT  W.  GODARD 
23  Sooth  Rivar  St 
Aurora.  IS.,  U.S.  A. 


not  presume  to  have  done  more  than 
glTe  a  few  hints  shore  on  broadcast¬ 
ing  procedures  with  bands.  Doubtless, 
some  of  the  conclusions  that  I  hare 
given  will  be  at  variance  with  those 
of  other  band  directors,  but  tney  have 
at  least  been  proved  as  far  as  our  case 
is  concerned.  There  is  one  statement, 
however,  that  can  not  be  contradicted: 
and  that  is  that  time  spent  in  perfect¬ 
ing  broadcasting  technique  for  band 
will  be  time  well  spent. 

Let’s  Talk 
Percussion 

(Coutinued  from  page  21) 

players  and  the  director,  as  well,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  tuning  the  drums.  Too  often  we 
hear  bands  when  some  drums  are  too 
tight,  others  too  loose,  while  still  others 
have  buzzing  snares.  Much  more  time 
should  be  spent  in  experimenting  with 
the  drums  in  order  to  know  how  to  ad¬ 
just  them  properly  and  obtain  the  best 
results. 

Many  varieties  of  tone  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  bass  drum  by  striking  it  in 
different  places.  Near  the  center  with 
a  glancing  stroke  is  best  for  ordinary 
use.  A  thud  can  be  produced  by  strik¬ 
ing  it  dead  center  with  a  direct  blow. 

This  article  was  not  written  to  dis¬ 
play  any  knowledge  I  may  have  of  this 
section,  but  merely  to  try  and  get  play¬ 
ers  and  directors  alike  to  give  more 
thought  to  the  pulse  of  your  organiza¬ 
tions.  With  a  little  thought,  patience, 
and  study  you  can  improve  this  section 
in  your  band,  which  will  give  you  more 
contrast  in  shading,  more  variety  in 
effect,  and  more  of  the  life-blood  of 
real  band  music  than  you  ever  believed 
possible. 

Realizing  my  more  than  usual  interest 
in  percussion,  because  I  played  these  in¬ 
struments  professionally  for  five  years 
before  taking  up  my  present  vocation,  I 
cannot  expect  other  directors  to  follow 
my  plan,  but  I  shall  feel  fully  repaid 
for  my  efforts  if  the  percussion  of  one 
band  is  improved  as  a  result  of  this 
article. 


Th£  School  Musician  is  undoubtedly 
THE  magazine  for  school  bandsmen 
and  directors,  and  I  hope  it  keeps  on 
being  interesting  enough  to  have  me 
read  and  reread  it  several  times.  You 
are  to  be  complimented  on  the  many 
excellent  articles  you  manage  to  have 
each  month.  They  are  of  inestimahle 
value  to  our  bands.  O.  O.  Wall,  Di¬ 
rector,  Arthur,  Illinois,  Township 
High  School  Band. 
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William  Hmson,  Har> 
vey.  III.,  my  pupU, 
pla^  in  first  division 
at  the  1932  Nationa] 
Contest. 

Private  lessons  on 
drums,  ti^^^xmi,  marim¬ 
ba  and  xylophone. 
Drummers  1 
Bandmasters  I 
Write  or  phone  for 
information. 

E.  W.  GOUWENS 
1520  Kimball  Building 
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FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 

THE  HEART  OF  AMERICA 

BAND  BOOK 


A  fine  bocdc  for  any  band,  not  too  diffi¬ 
cult.  Full  band.  Price  2Sc  per  bo^.  Dia- 
connt  to  acfaoolt.  Sample  copy  free. 

J.  B.  AGNEW,  Publirhor 
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Your  Uniforms! 

§You  may  pay  much 
more  for  your  xmi- 
forms — but  jrou  can¬ 
not  possibly  buy  any 
better  quality  of  all- 
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Waterproof  them.  No  fum  or  bother.  Makes 
your  favorite  reeds  last  weeks  longer. 
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We  Are  Making 
America  Musical 


J..  Leon  Ruddick,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


(Picture  on  page  4) 


AS  supervisor  of  orchestras 
for  the  Cleveland  Board  of 
Education  and  lecturer  in  music 
in  the  School  of  Elducation 
of  Western  Reserve  University 
with  supervision  of  practice 
teaching  in  instrumental  music 
in  the  Cleveland  school  system, 
J.  Leon  Ruddick  acts  as  mentor 
to  an  unusually  large  number  of 
young  musicians. 

Mr.  Ruddick  is  a  native  of 
Kansas,  where  he  attended  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools, 
graduating  from  high  school  in 
1913.  FYom  the  age  of  seven  his 
musical  training  included  the 
study  of  piano  and  trumpet. 
Upon  graduation  from  high 
school  the  decision  was  made  to 
carry  a  combination  course  in 
music  and  liberal  arts  which  led 
to  a  diploma  from  Bethany  Con¬ 
servatory,  Lindsborg,  Kansas,  in 
1915,  with  major  emphasis  on 
theory  and  wind  instruments. 
He  transferred  to  the  University 
of  California  in  1916  with  junior 
standing  and  completed  a  major 
in  Economics  for  his  Bachelor 
degree  in  1917.  The  completion 
of  a  major  in  music  and  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  requirement  for 
a  secondary  teacher’s  certificate 
in  the  Department  of  EMncatlon 
followed  in  1918.  While  he  was 
a  graduate  student  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Mr.  Rud¬ 
dick  held  a  part-time  position  as 
instructor  of  orchestral  instru¬ 
ments  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  in  Berkeley,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  At  the  close  of  the 
graduate  year  in  1918,  he  served 
for  six  months  in  the  United 
States  Navy,  returning  in  De¬ 


cember  to  accept  a  position  as 
head  the  Music  Department 
of  the  Berkeley  High  School  and 
to  serve  on  the  faculty  of  the 
extension  division  and  summer 
session  at  the  University  of 
California.  During  his  college 
career  he  played  professionally 
in  theater,  symphony  orchestra, 
concert  band  and  chamber  music 
organisations  in  San  Francisco 
and  neighboring  cities,  later 
serving  as  conductor  in  the  field 
of  the  concert  band,  oratorio  and 
light  opera.  The  period  from 
1918  to  1921  also  included 
studies  in  composition,  orches¬ 
tration  and  conducting,  culmi¬ 
nating  in  a  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  with  a  major  in  music  at 
the  University  of  California. 

In  1924,  Mr.  Ruddick  took  a 
leave  of  absence  for  six  months 
from  the  Berkeley  school  system 
in  order  to  pursue  graduate 
studies  in  education  at  Columbia 
University  and  to  study  har¬ 
mony  and  composition  with 
Rubin  Goldmark  in  New  York 
City.  He  accepted  the  position 
as  head  of  the  Music  Depart¬ 
ment  in  Central  High  School, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1924,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  instructorship  in 
theory  and  orchestration  in  the 
summer  session  at  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University,  directorship  of 
the  East  Side  Saturday  Instru¬ 
mental  Schools  (conducted  by 
the  Cleveland  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  cooperation  with  the 
Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra) 
and  Instructor  in  wind  instru¬ 
ments  at  the  Cleveland  Institute 
of  Music.  He  was  appointed  to 
his  present  offices  in  1929. 
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Music  Through  the  Ages 

By  Marion  Bauer  and  Ethel 
Peyser 

O.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  Publishers 

IF  SUCH  a  thing  as  a  one  volume 
library  on  the  subject  of  music 
is  possible,  here  it  is.  The  authors 
survey  a  vast  field  but  they  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  admirably  in  carrying  out  the 
intention  they  express  in  their  intro¬ 
duction,  that  of  picking  out  “the  sal¬ 
ient  points  in  the  long  and  vivid  story 
of  music.”  What  is  more,  they  have 
done  it  in  a  manner  that  provides  en 
Joyable  reading  for  the  layman  as  well 
as  valuable  information  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  music. 

The  early  chapters  deal  with  the  in¬ 
teresting  legends  and  theories  of  the 
beginnings  of  music,  the  origins  of  its 
forms  and  the  various  instruments  and 
its  early  usages.  What  is  known  of 
the  music  of  the  ancients,  before  mu¬ 
sical  notation  existed,  is  recorded  and 
illuminated  considerably  by  the  more 
concrete  examples  of  the  music  of  the 
primitive  peoples  existing  today. 

The  practical  and  aesthetic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  art  is  traced  through  the 
centuries,  its  infiuence  on  the  other 
arts  and  its  affiliation  with  religion, 
drama  and  dancing.  The  glamorous 
age  of  the  bards  and  troubadours,  the 
fascinating  subject  of  folk  songs  which 
reflect  national  character  as  nothing 
else  does  are  dealt  with  adequately 
bringing  us  up  to  the  development  of 
Instrumental  music  and  the  inceptions 
of  the  forms  which  are  familiar  to 
day.  Violins,  their  early  makers  and 
masters,  have  a  chapter  of  their  own. 

Among  the  most  interesting  features 
of  Music  Through  the  Ages  ere  the 
biographical  sketches  of  the  great 
composers  as  they  are  introduced  in 
their  respective  eras.  They  have  been 
brought  well  up  to  date  and  include 
many  contemporaries,  with  particular 
attention  to  the  Americans.  Modern¬ 
ism  is  dwelt  upon  with  some  detail 
and  even  the  well  known  phenomena 
of  jaxz  comes  in  for  its  share  of  con¬ 
sideration,  along  with  such  outstand¬ 
ing  representatives  as  Gershwin  and 
Berlin. 

In  the  final  chapter  radio,  recording 
instruments,  sound  films  and  other 
very  recent  devices  which  are  certain 
to  infiuence  music  to  a  great  extent 
are  discussed. 

All  in  all.  Music  Through  The 
Ages  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  is  not 
only  entertaining  in  the  first  reading 
but  which  has  lasting  value  as  a  con¬ 
venient  and  comprehensive  reference 
work. 
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A  moat  namoal  atjrk  book. 
Maay  diodactivo  School  Band 
DoMao.  Wonderful  Un*  of 
iimeiUo  —  9  Grades,  ISC 
Shadee.  Catalog  and  eamidea 
sent  upon  request  to  Band  di¬ 
rector,  manatn  or  purchaiinc 
conunittee.  These  are  .alu- 
able  hence  will  be  sent  to 
prospective  buyers  only. 

Let  Us  Uniform 
YOUR  Band  Also 


DeMoulin  Bros.&  Co 


Greenville,  Illinois 


SCHOOL  BAND 
UNIFORMS 

with  Style,  Fit 
and  Comfort 

Send  for  Catalog  362  S. 
Samplee  and  prices 

Most  Priaa  Winning  Benda 
wear  Unifanns  made  by 

The 

Pettibone  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

Cincinnati,  O. 


S  UNIFORM-^ 

Ul 

There's  a  great 
difference—  1 

Writ*  for  Clotli  Sam- 
pla*  and  Fmn  Cafaleq 

IinjM,  I'N  1  W  Mil  >  j  1  > 

K\I  \M  \/i  »*  ».  M  l<  Mlv .  \S 

CARLISLE  VIOLINS 

WORLD’S  FINEST  TONE 
ARTISTIC  REPAIRING 


J.  R.  CARUSLE 


HAMLET.  OHIO 


THE  LEWERENZ, CLARINET  MOUTHTIECE 
Big  brilliaat  tone.  Easy  blowing  scatnSm  tee- 
ings.  Improves  yoor  playing.  Price  I7JE 
Trial  allow^  Refadng  |l.sd.^Reeds  that  slay, 
hand  made.  Clarinet  $2J5.  Sax.  ABo 
Tenors  tSM  par  dosen. 

WM.  LEWERKNZ 

StMa  S.  Tsms  Avn.  St.  Lanfa,  Ma. 


The  School  Musicimn  for  December,  1932 


A  3000  Mile  Bargain  Counter 

J5  WORDS  FOR  $1j00 

SM  what  you  have,  that  you  don’t  naed.  Buy  what  you  need, 
that  you  haven’t  got.  Wo  will  publish  your  3S-word  ad  for  |i. 

The  worlWs  largest  school  band  bargain  counter. 


There*s  Music 
in  the  air— 
at  the  Allerton 


FOR  8ALB:  HOLTON  trumpet,  gold  plated, 
De  Luxe,  with  case,  hardly  ua^.  Most  be 
dispoaed  of  to  raiae  quick  caah,  will  aacriiice. 
Addreaa;  £.  Bundachu,  1821  Trafalgar  Place, 
Bronx,  N.  Y.  C. 

ATTKNTION :  Extraordinary  offer  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  apecials.  Leedy  xylophone  $25.00. 
Saxophone  atyle  oboe  mouthmece  $8.00  com¬ 
plete.  Bell  metronome  $5.00.  Bach  No.  7  trum¬ 
pet  mouthpiece  $3.00.  Tenor  uxophone  rubto 
mouthpiece  $4.00.  Octavetshop,  35  Uuffield, 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

ATTENTION:  Orchestra  Leaders — Teachers— 
Musicians  Orchestrations  at  35c,  sheet  music, 
music  instruction  books  and  folios  at  liberal  dis¬ 
counts.  Write  for  complete  bulletin.  St.  l-onis 
Music  and  Supply  Co.,  708  Pine  Street,  St. 
Louis.  Missouri. 

FOR  SALE:  KING  trumpet,  sterling  silver 
bell,  like  new,  cost  price  $125.00.  Will  sacrifi:^ 
for  $50.00  quick  sale.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  sul>- 
iect  to  five  days  trial.  V.  Van  Horn,  2487 
University  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 

REAL  BARGAIN:  “RICH  LANE'  CUr.  ft 
Sax.  REEDS,  used  by  hundreds  of  schoid 
bands,  world's  best  French  cane.  SPECIAL 
OFFER:  Send  $1.00  for  20  Oar.  or  IS  E.  flat 
Alto  reeds.  W,  G.  Hlavin,  3547  E.  161st  St., 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE:  New  imported  French  Metal 
Clarinet,  Boehm  sy stein,  17  keys;  7  riim; 
heavily  silver  plated;  adjustable  tuning  barm— 
Supplies  with  case — $37.50.  Deru  Co.,  233  W. 

42nd  St..  N.  Y.  C. _ 

FOR  SALE:  BUESCHER 


ATTENTION :  A  postal  card  will  bring  our 
circulars  and  rock  bottom  price  on  Buffet  Clar¬ 
inets,  and  other  Band  and  Orchestra  Instru¬ 
ments,  Reeds  and  accessories.  We  save  you 
50%.  Adams  ft  Son,  901  Anchor  St.,  Phila- 


delphia,  Pennsylvania. 


FOR  SALE:  HOLTON  tnuuMt,  brass,  excel¬ 
lent  condition,  including  new  Bach  mouthpiece 
and  case.  Must  sell  quickly.  No  reasonable 
offer  refused.  Address:  Oscar  Christop^son, 
1832  Hunt  Avenue,  Bronx,  New  York  City. 


ATTENTION :  Wind  Instrument  Players. 
Have  us  clean,  lubricate,  adjust,  and  ^lish 
your  instruments.  Record-low  prices.  Trum¬ 
pets.  comets,  trombones,  clarinets.  Soprano, 
and  Alto  Saxophones,  $2.00.  Others,  $3.00. 
Repadding  in  addition,  double  above  rates. 
Work  Guaranteed.  Hermes  Wiebe,  Lehigh, 
Kansas.  _ 


FOR  SALE:  York  BB  upright  Bass  $50.00; 
Conn  Mellophone  $35.00;  Conn  Alto  $18.00; 
fine  silver;  in  cases;  14’'x32'’  Bass  Drum, 
cover  and  case;  2  snare  drums;  3  Coleman  gas 
parade  lanterns  cheap.  Howard  Tate,  North 


Pennsylvania. 


FOR  SALE:  CONN  trampet  2B,  brass,  used 
two  months.  Out  of  work  and  unable  to  con¬ 
tinue  studies.  $35.00  will  take  it.  R.  Staab, 
.Apartment  5H,  300  Sheridan  Boulevvd,  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  CONN  BOEHM  C.  FLUTE, 
silver  plated,  subtly  used,  newly  padded,  in 
fint  class  condition,  with  neat  case,  pnee  $32.00. 
Express  C.  O.  D.  subject  to  five  days  trial. 
J.  E.  FERRELL,  3148-A  Sooth  Grand  Blvd., 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. _ 


-  -  -  trumpet,  latest 

model,  silver  with  gold  bell,  with  case,  prac¬ 
tically  new.  Must  sell,  neighbors  object  to  my 
practicing.  Will  accept  $45.00  complete.  E 
Pfeiffer,  334  Bleecker  Street.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
FOR  SALE:  King  Liberty  Model  trumpet  aad 
Bnescher  trumiiet,  both  like  new,  silver  plated 
in  fine  cases.  B^hm  system,  clarinet  metal 
$24.00.  Sent  3  days  triM  C.  O.  D.  express. 
Mrs.  Arvine  C.  Kindinger,  620  N.  Thomas, 
Crestline.  Ohio.  * 

FOR  SALE:  Selmer  clarinet  in  A,  Albert  sys¬ 
tem,  condition  like  new.  Price  $6.00.  Also 
Buffet  clarinet  in  A.  $6.00.  Louis  Plants, 
Elkhom,  Wisconsin. 


FOR  SALE:  VEGA  trumpet  latest  triumphal 
model,  brass.  Real  bargain,  only  $45.00  includ¬ 
ing  an  elegant  case.  Address :  Walter  Schmidt, 
73-08  Forest  Avenue,  Ridgewood,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Band  Coats  $3.50  Blue  or  Black 
Regulation;  Cm  $1.50;  Orchestra  Coats,  all 
kinds,  $2.00;  Directors  Coats,  $2.00;  Tuxedo 
Suits,  $10.00-$15.00.  Full  dress  complete  $10.00. 
Scenery.  Chorus  wardrobe  sets.  Tbmtrical 
and  musician  costumes.  Free  lists.  Al,  Wallace. 
1836  North  Halsted  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Ten  Years  of  School  Band 
Contests 


Unusual  facilitiM  for  music 
thtdouH.  ...  No  clMr90  for 
individuol  or  group  proctico 
rooms.  .  .  .  Romoto  from  disfurbing 
•cfiviKos.  Thu  AHorfoo  is  locatod 
wtHtin  Msy  walking  disfanco  of.fha 
loading  musk  schoM  of  Chicago. 

Complimantary  houso  dancos, 
bridgo  and  fftoatro  partios,  coii- 
corfs,  and  many  inforoMing  trips  to 
Chicago's  show  places. 

A  comploto  social  program  includ¬ 
ing  horseback  riding,  swimming, 
skating,  bowling,  and  many  other 
sporting  and  social  activities. 

Seven  Roors  exclusively  for  women. 

Batw— Dally  tl.TS  ta  S4  SS 
•iBBla— 61.M  ta  tS.SS  >laol>l« 

(pw  panon).  Waakly  SIS.SS 
ta  m  ss  tlaste  —  SS.SS  ta 
SUM  dsabla  (par  psriaa). 
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tion  specifically  the  very  valuable 
service  which  has  been  rendered  by 
A.  R.  McAllister,  as  President  of  the 
National  School  Band  and  Orchestra 
Association  for  the  past  six  years; 
and  by  Joseph  R  Maddy,  Oeneral 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Instru¬ 
mental  Affairs;  and  by  A.  A.  Harding, 
Chairman  of  the  Band  Division. 

May  I  bespeak,  from  all  instru¬ 
mental  directors,  the  fullest  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  both  the  National  School 
Band  and  the  National  School  Orches¬ 
tra  Association.  These  organizations 
have  a  great  future,  as  regards  growth 
in  numbers  and  in  the  service  they 
can  render  to  public  school  music. 

I  also  wish  to  register  my  strong 
approval  of  the  rating  system  of  judg¬ 
ing  entries  in  contests  rather  than 
the  ranking  system,  as  it  eliminatis 
many  of  the  evils  of  the  contest  while 
preserving  their  stimulating  features. 


all  working  earnestly  and  unselfishly 
for  the  welfare  of  the  contests,  and 
it  is  the  sincere  hope  of  the  writer 
that  everything  will  work  out 
smoothly.  The  Bureau  will  do  all  it 
can  to  assist  in  removing  confusion, 
should  it  arise. 

In  closing,  may  I  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  pay  tribute  to  my  close 
associates,  both  in  the  National 
School  Band  and  Orchestra  Associa¬ 
tions,  and  on  the  Committee  on  In¬ 
strumental  Affairs.  Not  only  has  it 
been  a  delight  to  work  with  them,  but 
their  marked  ability  has  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  great  accomplishments 
which  have  been  realised.  I  would 
like  to  mention  many  names,  includ¬ 
ing  those  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Instrumental  Committee,  as  the  re¬ 
sults  have  been  due  to  many  earnest 
and  able  workers,  but  space  does  not 
permit.  I  do,  however,  want  to  men¬ 


LLERTON 

[HOTEL 


Philip  E.  Cobdan,  Mgr. 

701  North  Michigan  Avenue 


This 
Book 
Tells  All 


'"f  -  iT 


Take 
Your  Pick 

of  these  two  Fine,  Drum  Majors*  Batons 

It  Won’t  Cost  You 
One  Penny 

It’s  a  ftift.  And  what  a  gift!  For  a  snappy  well  equipped  drum  major  is 
the  pride  of  every  band.  No  school  band  is  compete  without  one.  On 
parade  a  strutting  majordomo  always  starts  the  applause.  Here  is  the 
way  you  get  the  complete  drum  major’s  outfit  for  your  band  absolutely 
free.  Go  out  and  get  thirty-five  of  your  band  members  to  subscribe  to 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  official  organ  of  the  National  School  Band, 
and  Orchestra,  Associations.  A  full  year’s  subscription  costs  but 
sixty  cents — Two-Quarters-and-a-Dime.  That  pays  for  ten  big  issues 
—  every  month  except  July  and  August.  Send  these  thirty-five  subs, 
with  your  remittance,  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN;  and  your  choice 
of  these  two  batons,  and  the  instruction  book,  “How  to  Twirl  the 
Baton,”  will  be  sent  to  you  at  once  post  paid  and  absolutely  free 
cl  all  further  cost. 

Your  Band  really  needs  Both 

L  The  Junior  Baton,  illustrated  on  the  left,  is  made  of  a  new  metal  which  is 

1  litht,  yet  strong,  and  is  chromium  plated  so  that  ft  glistens  and  sparkles 

g  in  daylight  or  under  electric  lights,  it  weighs  but  sixteen  ounces  and 

B  is  34  inches  long.  It  is  designed  for  straight  signal  work.  The  shaft  is 

«  ^4  -inch  diameter,  is  correctly  balanced  and  weighted,  yet  it  is  light  enough 

W  to  that  it  will  not  tire  either  boy  or  girl  on  a  long  parade.  The  ball  is 

«  practically  undentable.  You  may  handle  it,  use  it.  and  abuse  it  without 

km  worrying  even  if  you  do  drop  it  on  the  pavement. 

The  Spiral  Twirling  Baton  is  Just  like  the  signal  baton  except  that  it  is 
ffim  specially  designed  and  balanced  for  twirling.  Length  36  inches— weight 

M  W  twenty-six  ounces.  With  the  instruction  book  and  a  little  practice  any 

m  boy  or  girl  can  quickly  master  the  art,  and  your  bartd  will  have  a  drum 

major  that  will  be  the  headline  attraction  of  the  outfit. 


“How  to  Twirl  \m 
a  Baton”  ^ 

YOU  can’t  imacine  the  fun  there  is  in  \  1 
Tarirlmg  a  Baton  nntil  you  try  it  yonraelf.  %  ' 
It  is  a  good,  healthy  exercise,  toa  % 

The  instructions  in  this  book  are  written  espe-  \ 
dally  for  the  layman  who  starts  from  “scratch.”  1 

Every  movement  has  its  illustration  and  dia^am 
with  a  simplified  and  easy-to-understand  description. 

It  is  possible  to  learn  the  secret  of  this  fascinating 
art  in  a  few  hours  of  practice  all  by  yourself. 

Can’t  you  imagine  the  "kick”  you’d  get  out  of  twirling 
a  shining  baton  out  in  the  back  yard  even  if  yon  never 
intended  to  show  ’em  what  you  could  do  on  parade? 


\ 


Nevly  every  Band  and  Drum  Corps  is  looking  for  a  %  1 
Twirling  Drum  Major.  In  many  organisations  tKe  Twirling 
Drum  Major  works  independently  of  the  regular  drum  % 
mjor.  However,  one  Dium  Major  can  do  both  if  he  m 
denres.  1 

This  Book  is  included 
Free  with  Your  Outfit 


All  this  for 
only  6  cents  a  month 

Whnt  Is  the  enrollment  of  your  band?  Fifty?  Maybe  a  hundred! 
And  all  we  ask  Is  that  thli^-flve  subacrlbe  to  the  finest  magaxtne 
published  for  school  musicians.  Only  Mxty  cents  a  year.  Only  six 
cents  a  month.  Every  issue  Is  worth  ten  thnea  that  amount.  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  tells  you  In  storiea  and  picturea  how  to  get  the 
moat  out  of  your  instrument;  how  to  march;  who  la  wlnnhig  the 
prixea;  how  to  organize  a  dance  band  or  a  drum  carp.  It  glvaa 
you  aU  the  news  and  picturoa  of  other  school  musicians  and 
school  bands  and  orchestras.  You’U  lose  half  the  fun  of  being 
a  school  muaiedan  if  you  don’t  read  the  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

Loading  directors  and  artists  will  tell  you  Just  bow  contest 
numbers  should  be  played— to  win.  You’ll  laugh  at  the  Jokes, 
and  you’ll  get  a  thriU  when  you  see  your  own  picture  or  a 
story  about  yourself.  Every  issue  will  fascinate  yon,  and 
you  will  read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  And  there  are  ten  big 
I  issues,  all  for  sixty  cents  a  year,  only  six  cents  a  month. 

1  Act  Now.  Get  Results! 

Hundreds  of  school  bands  have  sent  in  subs  for  their 
^  «  entire  enroilment — with  no  free  prize.  Here  is  your 
chance  to  get  this  wonderful  outfit  for  only  thirty- 
K  M  five  subs.  This  offer  is  limited.  Besides  you  ne^ 
the  outfit  right  away.  Get  started.  Get  this  over 
IB  «  for  your  band.  You  can.  It’s  up  to  you. 


The  School  Musician 

230  North  Avenue 

i  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


^The  Near  ~ 

CONNQUEROR 

witk  nsur  fltituiple 

VOCABELL^tf 


'I  find  your  marrelous  new 
CoonquerorTrumMi  40  B 
superior  to  an^  outer,  do- 
mesctc  or  foreign.  Ac  the 
’Roxy’  theatre  its  power, 
brilUance  and  ease  of  play- 
ins  meet  erery  require¬ 
ment.” 


'Last  June  I  purchased  a  ] 
Conn  2  B  Trumpet ;  the  ' 
hoest  I  had  ever  played  I 
up  to  that  time.  Recently  \ 
1  CKMigh  c  a  new  40  B  Conn- 
queror  from  jrour  Milwau¬ 
kee  dealer.  It  it  such  a  aen- 
tatioaal  adrancem^t  that 
I  felt  I  could  not  be  with- 


'My  new  Connqueror  40  A 
Comet  is  the  finest  I  have 
ever  played.  In  it  you 
have  combined  the  charm 
of  the  old  comet  with  the 
much  needed  long  model 
effect.  The  VOCABELL 
is  a  wonder.” 


'My  new  Connqueror 
Trumpet  is  one  of  the  fin¬ 
est  trumpets  I  have  ever 
worked  on.  I  have  iunked 
my  old  horn  and  am  only 
too  glad  to  endorse  this 


IF  CONN  IS  NOT  ON  THE  INSTRUMENT  IT  IS  NOT  A  GENUINE  CO 


•  'J>  ■ 

SYMPHONY,  theatre,  dance,  radio — the  top-notdi  artists  in 
every  playing  field  acclaim  the  new  Connqueror,  with  ( 
principle)  VOCABELL,  as  the  century’s  most  sensational  ad 
ment  m  musical  instrument  construaion  and  performance.  :  ^ 
Leading  artists  are  discarding  their  previous  favorites  and  eagerly  png- 
chasing  Connquerors.  The  testimonials  reproduced  here  are  typical  both  for 
.  calibre  of  artists  and  enthusiasm  of  approval.  Many  more  are  in  our  fi 
Others  are  constantly  arriving. 

They  tell  of  improved  performance  and  new  playing  effects,  imposs 
with  conventional  type  instruments — of  new  power,  brilliance  and  ti 
.  beauty— of  3  to  7  notes  higher  range,  acquired  with  amazing  ease.  With 
r^ervation,  these  great  artists  pronounce  the  new  Connqueror  superioc  to 
any  instrument  of  the  past. 

New  Connqueror  Models  are  now  available  inTrumpet  (40B  shown  abo 
Comet  (40  A)  and  Trombone  (44  H).  All  of  these  instruments  have  the  n 
principle  VOCABELL,  exclusive  with  Conn  and  protected  by  U.  S.  patents  j 
mg.  The  first  and  only  bell  made  from  a  single  piece  ofhttsi— integral  and 
gramiu— with  no  steel  wire  or  rolled  edge  to  dampen  and  muffle  the  tone. 

The  VOCABELL  vibrates  freely,  favors  the  high  overtones  and  makes  it 
incredibly  easier  to  play  the  higher  notes.  Delicate  new  shades  of  tonal  c 
oring  are  added.  The  sweet  high  overtones  are  preserved  in  all  their  na 
beauty.  Its  clear,  pure  resonance  tells  you  instantly  that  here  is  a  rev 
tionary  improvement  in  band  instruments. 

When  the  leading  artists  throughout  the  country  feel  that  they  must 
these  improved  instruments  immediately  to  give  their  talent  fullest 
sion,  surely  you  cannot  afibrd  to  deny  yourself  the  same  advantages. 

Find  out  at  once  what  a  new  Connqueror  can  do  for  you.  See  your 
dealer  now  or  write  us  for  free  literature  and  complete  information.  Mcff- 
don  whether  interested  in  Cornet,  Trumpet  or  Trombone. 

◄  AM  Cmmm  imwtimomiah  mra  gmmrmmtBad  hm  BatmmMry  mmd  gammimm  BMgrm 
tiam*  af  apimimm  far  which  ma af  mmj  kimdkmMhaamar  wiilhm  mmda, 

C  G.  CONN,  J^tL,  1242  Conn  Building,  Elkhart,  In 
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